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The Training of Residual Hearing 


By June YALE PRoByn 


This paper was submitted anonymously 
in a prize contest sponsored by the Ameri- 
ean Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, and received the 
award of $100 offered for the best paper 
on Auricular Training. The award was 
presented to Mrs. Probyn at the Associa- 
tion’s Golden Anniversary Meeting in Provi- 


It may never take 
the place of the 
other two avenues 
of approach; but 
the three together 
will bring better 
results in educat- 


Introduction 


<> HIS paper is 
offered as a 
‘ reply to the 


Mifollowing ques- 
tions: 


Why train residual 
hearing ? 

When should residual hearing be trained? 
)} How may current methods of instructing the 
deaf be modified to include residual hearing? 






| A skilled craftsman demands the best in 
Htool. Why? Because it is vital to his 
interests that he produce the best results. 
Are we producing better than average 
Hresults with the oral method of education 
}for deaf children? Are we employing the 
TW} best of tools? 
"| Apparently we are satisfied with our re- 
sults, because we have done little to im- 
prove them. It is no longer a miracle that 
‘jachild deaf from birth can be taught to 
}talk. Yet the speech of deaf children is 
mai still far from normal. Isn’t it time to con- 
tern ourselves a little more with teaching 


them to talk better? 
+ Why Train Residual Hearing? 


| The oral method aims to overcome the 
[handicap of deafness by giving speech 
and lip reading to deaf children. By 
artificial means, using sight and touch in- 
j stead of hearing, we have tried to create 
}Mormal results. We now have a third 
loa which includes hearing; and this is 








not an artificial, but a natural way to ac- 
quire speech. 

"Sight and touch will always be needed in 
a deaf child’s education; but science has 
given us a third tool in the hearing aid. 
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dence, Rhode Island, June 19, 1940. 


ing deaf children 
than we have heretofore been able to secure. 

It has already been proved that whatever 
ability the deaf child can acquire to inter- 
pret speech sounds through hearing will be 
of immeasurable assistance to him in learn- 
ing speech, language, and lip reading. But 
the hearing aid alone will not produce 
these improved results. It must be used 
intelligently. The child must first be taught 
to hear; then he must be taught to use his 
hearing to the best advantage. 

A marked improvement in speech intel- 
ligibility, and in the use and understanding 
of language, as well as improved lip read- 
ing ability, have followed the use of a hear- 
ing aid over a period of years. These are 
far reaching effects when we stop to con- 
sider the important part that speech, lan- 
guage and lip reading play in the educa- 
tion of the orally taught deaf child. The 
training of residual hearing increases his 
ability to hear and interpret speech sounds. 
This in turn affects his whole educational 
process and progress. 

We have striven for normal results by 
using artificial means. Now we have the 
possibility of using more normal means and 
getting more normal results. We conclude, 
therefore, that we should train residual 
hearing: 


1. To make possible the use of a third sense, 
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which enables the deaf child to acquire his edu- 


cation more naturally. 


2. To give the deaf child more natural speech. 


3. To accelerate the deaf child’s acquisition 
and use of language. 


When Should This Training Begin? 


There is probably little doubt in any- 
one’s mind that the earlier an acoustic train- 
ing program is started the better. But 
there are those who think that this is more 
easily said than done. Let us consider why 
it is best to start this work early. 

If we are to use residual hearing to make 
the deaf child’s speech more natural, why 
put off this training? It is a difficult task 
to correct bad speech habits; and the longer 
the life of the habit the more difficult the 
task. Unquestionably it is the artificial 
means we employ to teach speech that is 
responsible for many of these bad habits. 
If there is any possibility that the use of a 
hearing aid will help to eliminate the cause 
of poor speech, shouldn’t it be begun from 
the moment a child begins to talk? 


How Old Should the Child Be? 


Many teachers complain that much time 
is wasted with very young children in the 
mere mechanics of the thing: getting the 
earphones on and keeping them on; getting 
the volume adjusted and keeping it ad- 
justed. This is true; but if a child had 
faulty vision would anyone think of saying, 
“Oh no, we can’t let him wear glasses yet. 
He might break them!” Do not worry about 
the time it may take to teach the child how 
to wear and use the instrument. This 
should be considered part of the training. 
We hope to use residual hearing to ease the 
burden of deafness for the child, to give 
him more natural speech and language by 
more natural means. If the combination 
of hearing and lip reading will do this, is 
any delay in starting the work justified? 

Beginning acoustic training with older or 
adult deaf pupils presents many problems. 
They often think that we are merely trying 
to teach them to hear. It is surprising 
how many of them don’t want to hear. 
They think it is too much trouble. They 
have become so well adjusted to their silent 
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world that they do not want to hear do» 
slammed! It is possible to make the 
understand that our aim is to improve the 
speech as well as their use and understayj 
ing of language; and if they are really j 
terested, much can be done. However, j 
takes a long time to train the hearing , 
an older deaf pupil to the point where; 
can be useful for this purpose. Add y 
this the time, reckoned in years, that he ha 
had to build up his bad speech habits; }j 
faulty articulation and accent, his lack of 
fluency, his poor breath control and po 
voice quality, his bad inflection. Many ¢ 
these errors might have been wholly q 
partially eliminated if he had been using 
hearing as well as sight and touch whe 
he was learning to talk. 


Who Should Have This Training? 


An important question arises here: ca 
the residual hearing of all deaf childre 
be profitably trained? In other words 
when can residual hearing be trained, ani 
when is it wiser not to attempt this? 

An audiometer test will give us part d 
the picture. It will give us an idea of th 
child’s ability to hear pure tones. Speech 
sounds are made up of combinations o 
pure tones; therefore, to some extent, we 
should be able to judge from an audiogram 
what speech sounds the child should be able 
to learn to hear. 

A very small amount of hearing is sufi- 
cient to make this training profitable. Itis 
impossible to state exactly where the line 
should be drawn, because other factors than 
ability to hear pure tones will qualify the 
results. These are: (1) the intelligence and 
personality of the child; (2) the kind of 
instrument used; (3) the type of deafness; 
(4) the age at which training is begun; (5) 
the ingenuity of the teacher. 


1. The Personality of the Child 


While it is true that intelligence is an 
important factor, it is also true that per 
sonality definitely influences achievement. 


Often slow children gain more, propor 


tionately, from this particular type of train 
ing than children of average or above aver- 
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age mentality. Perhaps intelligence and 
personality conspire to create in the child 
the desire to hear, without which little 
progress can be made. 


2. The Quality of the Instrument 

The fidelity of the instrument used is of 
utmost importance. Another feature to be 
considered is the physical set-up. Some 
day we may have the ideal group hearing 
aid: individual selective amplification; dou- 
ble earphones, separately controiled; indi- 
vidual microphones; and a jack on the 
amplifier for the teacher’s earphones. By 
wearing earphones herself the teacher can 
control the quality and intensity of her own 
voice. If the individual microphones are 
not part of the equipment, then it is impor- 
tant that the child also be able to “plug in” 
at the amplifier, so he may listen to his own 
voice, as well as the teacher’s. The micro- 
phone in this case should be movable, so 
that it can be carried about the room. 


3. The Type of Deafness 


The type of deafness and the age at onset 
will also determine the results of endeavor 
inthis field. The progress of a congenitally 
deaf child who has never heard speech 
sounds until he entered school will be slow- 
er than that of a child who has once heard 
speech. Any child who has heard speech 
sounds, no matter how imperfectly, will be 
able to use his residual hearing more 
readily. 


4. The Age at Which Training Is Begun 


The age at which training should be be- 
gun has already been discussed. 


5. The Ingenuity of the Teacher 


This may be, as in the case of the child, 
largely a question of interest. I think we 
are far too ready to place the cause for 
failure on the child. Too often a child’s 
lack of interest and consequent failure 
merely reflect the teacher’s lack of interest. 
It is essential in this work that the child 
want to hear and want to “talk better.” If 
an intelligent, enthusiastic teacher can 
arouse this interest, then the battle is three- 
fourths won. 








































Modifying Current Methods of Teach- 
ing to Include Acoustic Training 


Using a hearing aid with very young 
children presents special problems. As one 
objector phrased it, “By the time the class 
is settled and the equipment satisfactorily 
adjusted, the bell has rung, the period is 
over, and nothing actually has been accom- 


plished.” 


The ideal situation is for a class to have 
access to a hearing aid all day long. In 
this way the pupils gradually become accus- 
tomed to wearing the earphones until the 
instruments may be worn without discom- 
fort. Whatever the arrangement, we must 
disabuse ourselves of the idea that “noth- 
ing is accomplished.” Before a child can 
learn to use his hearing, he must learn how 
to wear and use an instrument. A little 
patience is needed at the start until these 
mechanics are mastered. 


Through sight, the deaf child receives the 
visual image of a word. Through touch, 
he receives the tactile image. Through a 
third avenue of approach, we can now give 
him an auditory image. For every new 
word learned he should receive these three 
images. The more hearing he has, the 
more the emphasis should be on the au- 
ditory image. 

Very likely a child with a severe hearing 
loss will not hear the p in sheep, and pos- 
sibly he will not hear the sh, but he may 
hear the vowel. When he hears sheep con- 
trasted with farm, he may be able to distin- 
tinguish between the two words on the 
strength of his ability to interpret the vowel 
sounds 

Let us assume that the child either has 
too little hearing or has not had sufficient 
training to enable him to interpret even the 
vowel sounds. What sort of auditory image 
will he have? If he cannot identify any 
of the sounds in a word, what benefit can 
he possibly derive from the use of a hear- 
ing aid? 

We are all familiar with the types of er- 
ror that contribute to unintelligibility and 
unnaturalness in the speech of the deaf. 
These errors may be classified as arising 
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from: (1) faulty articulation; (2) inade- 
quate breath control; (3) lack of inflec- 
tion; (4) misplaced accent. Inadequate 
breath control will affect the quality of 
voice, the rate of utterance and the phras- 


ing. 
Beginning Speech 


The speech of a deaf child is often a key 
to indicate how much hearing he is using. 
We have all encountered children whose 
voice quality, fluency, and phrasing were 
quite natural, while their elements were 
either faulty or missing entirely. The au- 
diogram of this type of child invariably 
shows a sharp descending curve, with only 
a slight loss in the lower frequencies, but a 
sudden drop to a severe loss in the higher 
frequencies. 

Here lies an answer to the question, “If 
a child cannot discriminate between speech 
sounds, what benefit can he derive from the 
use of a hearing aid?” We have considered 
the types of errors common in the speech 
of deaf children. The child’s inability to 
distinguish between consonant or vowel 
sounds affects only one of these types of 
errors. The use of a hearing aid will go 
a long way toward eliminating errors of 
phrasing, accent and inflection, poor voice 
quality and lack of fluency. 

We should always bear in mind that the 
training of residual hearing is not an end 
in itself. It is the means by which we can 
give the deaf child more natural speech, 
better lip reading, and a better understand- 
ing and use of language. If we are to do 
this, whatever hearing the child possesses 
must be used constantly. ‘ 

Let us suppose that on a given day the 
words for the speech lesson are: a comb, a 
ball, a cow, a sheep. The child listens and 
watches the teacher say the words. Then 
he says them, always having his attention 
called to the contrast between his own 
speech and the teacher’s. Now let the teach- 
er write two of these words on the slate, or 
place on the table two of the objects or two 
pictures of the objects. The children should 
be told to shut their eyes, or look the other 
way, and listen. Let the teacher say one 
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of the words and see if the child can telj 
what was said. If he fails the first time, 
he should be told to “look and listen.” The 
teacher should say the words several times, 
pointing to each object as she says its name, 
then let the child try again. Gradually the 
choice of words may be increased from two 
to three, four, five. It is still a speech les. 
son, because the child must repeat what he 
has heard; but it is also a “listening” les. 
son. 


Lip Reading 


The words for the lesson in lip reading 
may be handled in the same way. The pro. 
cedure should be varied. Sometimes the 
lesson should be given while the children 
are using the hearing aid, looking and lis. 
tening at the same time; sometimes the 
lip reading may be given without the hear. 
ing aid. Another time the material may 
be given as a lip reading lesson, and then 
turned into a “listening” exercise after it 
has been used for lip reading alone. 

There is no need to fear that as a child’s 
ability to use his hearing increases, his 
ability to read the lips will decrease. It has 
been proved that children who consistently 
use their hearing as well as sight and touch 
to acquire speech and language are better 
lip readers. 

If a child fails to interpret through hear- 
ing alone what has been said, do not dis- 
courage him. One way to avoid this is to 
limit the number of words among which he 
is to choose while listening. Don’t start 
out with telling him a story or with giving 
him a whole sentence to interpret through 
hearing alone. Build up to this gradually. 
For example, you may want to tell him that 
you went to the movies the night before 
with Mrs. Whittaker. Begin by writing / 
and Mrs. Whittaker on the board. The 
child should be able to distinguish between 
the sounds of these two words if for no 
other reason than that / is a one syllable 
word and Mrs. Whittaker has five impulses. 
Now add movies to the list. See if the 
child can discriminate among these three 
words of one, two, and five impulses respec: 
tively. Add night to the list. This is a one 

(Continued on page 74) 
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A Position for a Teacher With Fortitude 
If You Lack It, Do Not Apply 


N THE island of Jamaica in the 
() British West Indies, there are about 

150 deaf children, most of whom are 
growing up without an education of any 
kind. They are poor, they are miserable, 
they need almost everything which we re- 
gard as a minimum necessity for living. 
But their greatest need, as seen by a small 
group of mission workers, is the same need 
recognized by the Abbé de l’Epée when 
he established his little school in Paris—the 
need for instruction in the Christian re- 
ligion. 

The Jamaica Association in Aid of the 
Deaf and Dumb has as its object the estab- 
lishment of a school and mission welfare 
work for the deaf. Help is needed. Eng- 
land, which under ordinary circumstances 
would probably send that help, is unable 
to do so at the present time. Can we? 

If you are a trained teacher of the deaf 
and if the ingredients of your character in- 
clude courage, endurance, and a spirit of 
Christian service, you may have an oppor- 
tunity to reach not one, but many, “of these 
little ones.” 

The Reverend F. W. G. Gilby, Secretary 
of the Jamaica Association, sets forth the 
difficulties clearly in the following letter: 

“Dear Miss Timberlake: 

“Our want of a teacher is of course se- 
rious, but we shall be safer as we are than 
by getting someone who might be discour- 
aged almost at once. We had a teacher 
from Canada and she left within six 
months; another bravely enough came out 
from England and stayed even less than six 
months. The war and aged parents in 
England were her reasons for leaving, but 
she had not been happy from the very first. 

“We are frankly Pioneers, and only the 
Christian attitude of devotion to the Master 
and a strong desire to serve Him among 
such as are entirely negroid or Caribbean 
will carry such a teacher along. 

“We have about eighteen children on the 
books. I saw seventeen in attendance last 


Thursday—a sort of high water mark. Half 
a dozen vary in age from twelve to seven- 
teen. They mostly became deaf and could 
do well orally, but we have now no teacher 
who can do much to help them to preserve 
their speech. They are all using the double 
handed alphabet and can use English signs. 
Whoso comes out must tolerate this and not 
snub it. Teach speech and lip reading by 
all means, but to be against the signs would 
mean that our hopes of a happy congrega- 
tion of deaf folk will disappear. They are 
all of the poorest type. The joy and happi- 
ness they now have in social intercourse is 
wonderful. Of course they begin to be 
better educated than their parents. The 
ignorance of the negro of the lowest class 
is profound. 

“The little ones are learning with the 
older ones to lip read. We are able to give 
practice in that, though our speech lessons 
are almost nil. The world in general will 
never give the amount of conversation 
which they should have—they can never 
be the pampered highly educated deaf of 
the upper classes in Britain (or I suppose 
America), able to take up professions and 
earn decent wages. 

“There are no white pupils at all. When 
we obtain our Residential school after the 
war, things may be improved upon. We 
may be glad to admit pupils from Trinidad 
and other British islands, and among them 
there may happen to be white children, 
but at present we expect none. 

“We are mostly Church of England in 
our aspirations and teachings—extremists 
need not apply—but a liberal minded man 
or woman can come and will get only a liv- 
ing wage, about 200 pounds a year. There 
is no money to spare—after the war it 
should be otherwise. 

“T am glad the war is doing something 
to draw the English speaking peoples to- 
gether again. Pray write and tell me can- 
didly what our prospects are of getting 

(Continued on page 76) 
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A Study of the Spontaneous Vocalizations 
of Fourteen Deaf Children 


A Report by Fritz and Grace Moore Heer and Jean L. SYKES* 


Note: This paper is based on material published in detail as a Psychological Monograph by 


the Research Department of the Clarke School for the Deaf. 


(Cf. Psychological Monographs, No, 


232, Psychological Review Company, Princeton, New Jersey, 1940.) Complete references are given 
in the monograph and no bibliography is included in this paper. 


The Problem 


HERE have been no thorough studies 
of the vocalizations of young deaf 
children beginning with early baby- 
hood. One reason for this is the fact that 
deafness so often escapes notice during the 
first months or year, just because the deaf 
baby babbles more or less as his hearing 
brothers and sisters do at the same age. 
The difference between the deaf child and 
one who hears begins to be noticeable at the 
stage at which the hearing child first imi- 
tates sounds made by the people about him. 
The deaf child lacks the experience of these 
sounds and therefore does not learn the lan- 
guage of his environment. How his early 
babbling develops, whether it becomes less 
in amount as he passes beyond the “babble” 
age of the normal child without having the 
stimulation of hearing, or whether he 
brings to school as wide a variety of sounds 
as he made during the early stages of his 
development, we do not know and cannot 
fully determine, until some way is found of 
detecting the hearing deficiency of a fairly 
large number of deaf babies and of making 
them available for study during the whole 
period before they enter school. 

We are almost equally ignorant of the 
sounds that the child of four or five or six 
is able to make when he comes to school 
and begins to acquire his full repertoire of 
speech sounds by imitating what is present- 
ed to him through senses other than hear- 
ing. Every teacher knows that she has heard 
speech sounds from the children of her 
classes but few have had time to keep full 





*The work on which this paper is based was done 
by Miss Jean L. Sykes under the direction of the 
Psychological Research Department of the Clarke 
School in partial fulfilment of the requirement for 
the degree of Master of Arts at Smith College. 


records of what actually occurs within any 
class group. The purpose of this study is 
to find out, by means of systematic obser. 
vations, what sounds are made by the young 
deaf child when he enters school. The spe- 
cific problems with which it deals may be 
stated as follows: 

1. What sounds do deaf children make before 
speech instruction is given? What speech sounds 
are most frequently used? Are they used sepa 
rately or in combination with one another? 

2. What influence does the amount of residual 
hearing have on these prelinguistic vocalizations? 

3. What is the function of these vocalizations? 
Do different situations appear to stimulate differ. 
ent kinds and amounts of vocalizations? Can spe- 


cific meanings ever be attached to the speech 
sounds of deaf children? 


The Subjects 


The children observed in this study 
formed two beginning classes at the Clarke 
School. The older group, Class A, was 
made up of eight children ranging in age 
from 4:8 to 6:10. The six children of the 
younger group, Class B, ranged in age from 
3:10 to 4:11. Only one of these children 
had been in school before. 

According to hearing tests given by the 
Research Department for the Heredity of 
Deafness, the children were divided into 
two groups according to their hearing loss. 
Group I consisted of children who were 
hard of hearing, or partially deaf. Their 
residual hearing may have been sufficient to 
have influenced the nature and amount of 
their spontaneous vocalizations. Group Il 
was composed of profoundly deaf children 
who had probably never experienced sound 
to a degree that could have influenced their 
vocalizations. Table I shows how the chil- 
dren of the two classes, A and B, were 
grouped according to their hearing loss. 
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Taste I—CLASSIFICATION OF CHILDREN ACCORD- 
ING TO HEARING Loss 











Group I Group Il 
Hard of Hearing Profoundly Deaf 
Class A Ak. 6:3 Li. 5: 8 
Dr. 4:8 Re: 6: 7 
Pb. 5:6 Jh. 6:10 
Br. 6:6 
Rh. 6:9 
Class B Kl. 4:9 Ri. 4:10 
Di. 4: 9 
Ro. 4:11 
Bu. 4: 0 
Bo. 3:10 





The figures following the initials of the chil- 
dren indicate their ages in years and 
months. 

The Procedure 


Three different kinds of observations 
were made of each child, with a view to se- 
curing as representative examples of spon- 
taneous vocalization as possible. These con- 
sisted of individual and class observations 
made during periods of free play and ob- 
servations made in an experimental situa- 
tion. Table II shows the number of each of 
these different kinds of observation. Dur- 
ing the hours of individual observation in 
free play situations a single child was 
watched by the observer and all of his vo- 
calizations recorded, with any gestures 
made at the same time. Notes were made 
about the activities in which the children 
were engaged. During the periods of class 
observation the whole group was followed 
in the same way. For the most part the 
vocalizations of the members of the class 
were not so numerous but that the observer 
could record them all. 

The third type of observation was made 
during an experimental situation that was 
designed to determine whether similar re- 
sponses might be provoked from different 
children under controlled conditions. Each 
class was taken as a group to the experi- 


ll 


mental room which was equipped with fa- 
miliar playthings. After they had become 
familiar with the room, the children were 
brought back on succeeding days, usually 
singly, sometimes (if necessary) in pairs, 
when a braver child would accompany a 
timid one. On each of these subsequent 
visits the observer seated herself at one side 
of a table and allowed some salamanders to 
crawl from a jar onto a tray. She played 
with them and if the child was interested 
and not afraid, she would offer him one. 
When the child’s interest lagged, or when 
he had played with the salamanders for sev- 
eral minutes he was taken back to the class- 
room. The daily procedure was the same 
with each child, except in cases in which 
he began to play with the salamanders of 
his own accord before the observer let them 
out of the jar. After the first few days the 
observer waited for a brief time to see if 
the child would initiate the play. 

After several days of playing with sala- 
manders the child was brought to the room 
and no salamanders were presented. Rec- 
ords were kept of all the vocalizations made 
during these visits and particular note was 
made of the method of inquiry used by the 
children when they found the salamanders 
missing. In all, the children of Class A vis- 
ited the experimental room seven times, 
those of Class B nine times. 


The Data and Their Significance 


a. The sounds made and their frequency: 

Table III shows the frequency with which 
the different speech sounds, classified as 
vowels, consonants, and diphthongs, were 
made during the observations. Of these 
three groups, vowels showed the highest 
frequency. The indefinite vowel -u- is the 
most frequently recorded vowel, represent- 
ing 38.65 percent of all the vowels listed. 
It is interesting that the first three in order 
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Individual Class Experimental 
Observation Observation Situation 
Class A 1 per child (8 hours for the 15 7 per child 
class) 
Class B 1 per child (6 hours for the 14 9 per child 
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dividual differences in personality played a 
much greater part than degree of hearing 
in determining the amount and variety of 
vocalization. In Group I (the hard-of-hear- 
ing) there were children with considerable 
hearing who were shy, unobtrusive mem- 
bers of their class groups. They vocalized 
very little. In Group II, two children with 
little hearing were out-going and domineer- 
ing. These vocalized a great deal and with 
considerable variety. 

c. The function of the vocalizations of the 
deaf child. 

Two functions of vocalization were ap- 
parent in the observations made in this 
study. First, and by far the most im- 
portant, is the occurrence of vocalization as 
an accompaniment to general activity in 
play. As a second function one finds vo- 
calizations accompanying communication, 
although not essential to it. The records of 
the situations in which communication oc- 
curred show that the children seldom used 
vocalization alone for purposes of commu- 
nication. Occasionally they tried to attract 
attention by crying out, but usually even 
these cries accompanied gestures, often a 
pointing gesture indicating the direction of 
the interest. In most cases vocalizations 
which accompanied gestures seemed only a 
part of the general activity, like the vocali- 
zations accompanying play activity. On the 
whole there was an increase in vocalization 
whenever anything occurred to add to the 
child’s excitement. 

It was interesting that these children, 
who had not yet acquired vocabularies of 
conventional spoken words, almost never 
used sound alone to represent an object. 
In a few cases the child with more hearing 
than most of the group used a word that he 
had been taught, but only to demonstrate to 
a hearing person that he knew it, not for 
real communication. 

The gestures that occurred were almost 
entirely natural ones adapted to the imme- 
diate situation. If a child wanted some- 
thing he usually expressed himself by 
pointing to himself and to the object that he 
wanted. If the object was not present he 
could sometimes represent it by means of 
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descriptive gestures and he could sometimes 
describe a simple event by means of panto- 
mime. In addition there were two or three 
stereotyped gestures that were not so defi- 
nitely descriptive, for example a wave of the 
hand that meant home. This gesture seems 
to have been learned from the older chil- 
dren in the school group. 

The observer selected three types of com- 
munication which were easily distinguished 
from the general play activity of the chil- 
dren and studied them to determine the 
relative importance of gesture and vocaliza- 
tion in each. These may be designated as 
(a) inquiry or question, (b) desire or wish, 
(c) explanation. An example of inquiry or 
question is a case in which one of the chil- 
dren in the experimental situation was look- 
ing for the missing salamanders and held 
out his hands in a gesture that plainly 
meant “Where?” In desire or wish the ges- 
ture would often take the form of a move- 
ment toward the desired object. For exam- 
ple, a child who wished to pass the crackers 
at lunch motioned toward them and made a 
movement describing the act of passing, all 
the time watching the teacher to see wheth- 
er he would be permitted to do what he 
wanted to. In cases of explanation the ges- 
tures were usually descriptive, the child pan- 
tomiming to show how he had cut his finger, 
lost a tooth, or played with the salamanders 
in the other room. In all these cases of 
communication the gesture was the essential 
means of transmitting the idea while any 
vocalization that occurred was incidental 
to the actual meaning. 

Table IV shows the number of situations 
in our records in which gesture alone and 
gesture with vocalization were used in these 
three kinds of communication. We see that 
in using question or inquiry the children 
made more gestures without than with vo- 
calization. In situations of desire or wish 
they used gesture with vocalization more 
frequently than gesture alone. The urgency 
behind a desire is doubtless greater than 
that accompanying a simple question, a fact 
that may account for the greater amount 
of vocalization on the part of the children 
of both classes in making communications 
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TasBLte IV—OccurrRENCE OF GESTURE AND VOCALI- 
ZATION IN SITUATIONS OF COMMUNICATION. 





Gesture alone Gesture and 








vocalization 
Occur- Pct. Occur- Pet. 
rences ‘rences 
Question and 
inquiry ig OSS 11 37 
Desire or 
wish 47 35 89 65 
Explanation 60 49 62 57 





of this kind. Explanation showed a slightly 
greater amount of vocalization than ques- 
tion, but less than communication of desire 
or wish. It was probably the most difficult 
of the three for deaf children since it often 
involved objects or aspects of the situation 
that could not be pointed out and which 
therefore had to be represented by descrip- 
tive gestures. In these cases the difficulty 
of expression itself may have caused a gen- 
eral increase in tension which brought 
about greater vocal activity. 


Conclusions 


These observations have shown that with- 
in a group of children who have had no pre- 
vious speech training one can hear most of 
the speech sounds in common use in our 
language. On the whole the children of 
such a group make relatively more of the 
“easier” sounds—those produced largely in 
the front of the mouth. Individual differ- 
ences in personality and social development 
seem to be more important in determining 
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the amount and variety of vocalization of 
each child than the amount of hearing. 

In many cases it is likely that the fact 
that a child is already using a given sound 
in his spontaneous vocalizations may help 
him in acquiring it for voluntary use in his 
speech development in school. It is known, 
however, that the process of doing some. 
thing freely and that of learning to do it 
by imitation from special cues are, psy. 
chologically, very different. An extreme 
example of this is the way in which we can 
catch ourselves if we slip on the ice, yet find 
it very difficult to carry out the same com 
plicated series of movements if we try to 
learn them from another person. Thus, it 
may often be that the child goes through a 
special process of learning, in school, to 
make sounds that he is already using under 
different conditions. It seems possible that 
if the range of speech sounds made by 
each child were known before he began 
speech training, there might be cases in 
which a child could be made aware of what 
he is already doing and so come to repeat 
his own action without going through the 
more difficult process of learning to do it 
by imitation. The extent to which this 
could be done would obviously depend, in 
individual cases, on the number of sounds 
actually used by the child in his own ae- 
tivity and in the way in which he would 
respond to this approach, but it might pro- 
vide a short-cut to the mastery of some 
speech sounds. 





WALK TALL, STAND TALL, AND SIT TALL 


One time a teacher was talking alone with a young woman who needed help in 





building up her personality. The girl did not realize that the way she stood and sat and 
walked were of any importance. She was seated, sprawled all over a chair. It was sug- 
gested to her that if she would sit up straight and depend upon her own backbone instead 
of on the back of the chair she would look much better. Immediately there was a trans- 
formation in her appearance! The remark had amused her. She smiled. She straight- 
ened up. From being a slow, lazy, careless person, she became an attractive young girl, 
alert for more suggestions, all because she had straightened up both physically and men- 
tally. She was taking the teacher’s corrections pleasantly. She had a long fight with 
herself, but she is persevering, and is learning how to “walk tall” and “stand tall’ and 
“sit tall,”” and to enter a room as though she wanted to come in, not hang back shyly as 
though she were afraid or ashamed. ... Keep your head up and look everyone squarely 
in the eye. Listen attentively. Be responsive.—Dr. Elizabeth Peet, Gallaudet College, 
In a commencement address delivered at the Indiana School, Quoted from The Hoosier. 
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Non-Reading Aid Project in Wisconsin 


By Harriet Montacue 


the projecting machine, the school 

journey, were all commonplaces as 
educational material in schools for the deaf 
before the term “Visual Aids” was invent- 
ed. As a matter of fact, it was the super- 
intendent of a school for the deaf, Dr. Alvin 
E. Pope, who first brought a coordinated 
visual aid program to the attention of lead- 
ers in the field of education. It is inter- 
esting, therefore, to note that the Visual 
Aids Project which started a little over two 
years ago in Wisconsin as part of the Works 
Projects Administration Project for the 
Deaf, has been expanded into a state wide 
educational program, embracing a great 
variety of non-reading aid materials to be 
supplied to all the schools in the state. 


Project Two Years Old 


It began in the fall of 1938, when Dr. 
Myra E. Burke, State Director of the Pro- 
fessional and Service Division of the WPA, 
who had developed an outstanding Braille 
project for the blind, was approached with 
the proposition that she take up the matter 
of preparing materials to be used in schools 
for the deaf. At that time, Mrs. Mabel V. 
Lacy, Exchange State Supervisor of Classes 
for the Deaf, Blind and Defective, and Mr. 
John C. Callahan, State Superintendent of 
Public Schools, became interested, and they 
and other educators combined their ideas 
and ideals in organizing a plan of work. 
The aim was to provide necessary visual 
aids in schools for the deaf, and to supply 
work for physically handicapped workers. 
The program gradually expanded in all di- 
rections, but these two aims provided the 
foundation. 

Joseph Rohr, Jr., a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, and of the normal 
training department of Clarke School, who 
had been teaching the deaf for several 
years, was named state supervisor of the 
visual aid units of the project. Mr. Rohr 


Date pn objects, the stereoscope, 


knew the difficulties teachers of the deaf 
experience in getting together pictures and 
objects to illustrate language work, and at 
the start he divided the unit into facilities 
for providing these two types of material. 


Picture Unit at Antigo 


Antigo was chosen for the location of 
the picture unit, because of the predomi- 
nance of physically handicapped workers 
there who could not be employed on heavy 
work projects. Quantities of discarded 
magazines and books were collected by 
various agencies and brought to the build- 
ing where the workers were located. Col- 
ored and black and white pictures, selected 
and classified according to definite topical 
outlines, were clipped and mounted, labelled 
and described. Pictures illustrating par- 
ticular outlines were grouped under one 
heading and placed in heavy Kraft paper 
envelopes. In a few months, more than 
25,000 pictures had been prepared for class- 
room use and identical sets had been sup- 
plied the twenty-four schools for the deaf 
in Wisconsin. Among the subject classifi- 
cations were: transportation, occupations, 
communication, historic events, architec- 
ture, fire-fighting, geographical formations, 
famous men, animals, health, emotions, 
verbs. The latter classification was only 
one of several groups of pictures illus- 
trating grammatical forms—for instance, 
the present progressive tense of verbs. 


Woodworking at Oshkosh 


Oshkosh, being a woodworking center of 
many years standing, was chosen as the 
location of a unit to produce wooden mod- 
els to be used in classes for the deaf. Like 
the pictures, these models were classified 
under topical headings: transportation-— 
land, water, air; community buildings— 
schools, barns, houses, churches, banks, 
stores; farm models—a windmill, a silo, a 
corn crib, a barn with removable top, show- 
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Courtesy The Educational Screen 


EXHIBIT OF THE W.P.A. VISUAL AIDS PROJECT AT THE N.E.A. CONV 
IN MILWAUKEE. CONVENTION 


ing stalls. Other wooden models included 
jigsaw puzzles of animals and maps, illus- 
trated blocks, special “language keys”— 
large slotted boards with cut-out words to 
fit into the slots. The mass production of 
all these aids was of immediate benefit to 
schools for the deaf. 

The program was so successful that it 
began almost at once to expand. During 
the past year, a coordinated program of 
non-reading aid production for the entire 
school system of the state was organized. 
A prestudy of actual needs in public schools 
formed the basis for the choice of aids to 
be produced, and production has been at 
all times kept in line with specific needs. 
Several months of research and experi- 
mentation preceded the major activities of 
the production. 

With the expansion of the program, and 
with experience in production, the intrinsic 
value of the products increased. For in- 
stance, the first wooden models, though 
accurate in proportion and form, were com- 
paratively crude and lacking in detail. They 


fulfilled their purpose and supplied ma- 
terials such as teachers could never have 
obtained by their own efforts. But within 
a year these models were improved almost 
beyond comparison with the earlier efforts. 
Details were added, a finer finish was se- 
cured, and the finished units were really 
beautiful. 

The transportation models cover the 
whole history of transportation. For in- 
stance: 

1. Land Transportation: Sledge; Palanquin: 
Travois; Chariot; Sedan Chair; Royal Coach 
(simple in design) ; Ox Cart; Conestoga Wagon; 
Brougham; Stage Coach; Horse-drawn Railway 
Coach; Automobile (1890-1900) ; Electric Trolley 
Car; Rocket Engine. 

2. Water Transportation: Dugout Canoe; Vik- 
ing Ship; Phoenician Ship; Santa Maria; Ameri- 
can Clipper Ship; Clermont; River Boat; Ocean 
Liner. 

3. Air Transportation: Wright Glider; Power- 
driven Plane; Monoplane; Biplane; Four-motored 
Transport Plane; Amphibian; Autogiro. 

Much time has been spent securing the 
authenticity of the specifications which the 
artists used in making working drawings 
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Courtesy The Educational Screen 


CHILDREN LOOKING AT THE MODEL OF A ROCKET LOCOMOTIVE PREPARED BY 
THE WISCONSIN NON-READING AIDS PROJECT. 


to be turned over to the shop for produc- 
tion. It took approximately six months to 
collect authentic research data on the twen- 
ty-nine transportation models. That in- 
volved several hundred letters to museums, 
libraries, federal agencies, public agencies, 
commercial companies, and individuals in 
the United States and Europe. In some 
cases museums went to the trouble of hir- 
ing an artist to make sketches of the or- 
iginal that they had on display and also 
hiring a photographer to take pictures. In 
other cases the director of the museum 
kindly measured the vehicle himself and 
sent the dimensions along with the photo- 
graphs. In the case of the Orville Wright 
glider, it was impossible to locate accurate 
specifications in museums or libraries, and 
it was necessary to appeal to Mr. Wright 
himself, whereupon his secretary sent his 
own photostatic copies. 

The original model of the ox cart was 
located in a museum on the Pacific Coast. 
Photographs and detailed sketches with di- 
mensions and documents as to the origin 


of the ox cart were supplied by the museum. 
The model of the Santa Maria was made 
from specifications, scale drawings, and 
description prepared by an authority in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

In the production of mounted pictures 
for distribution to the schools, an all-new 
technique was worked out. At first, the 
pictures had been obtained by clipping 
magazines; but this was not practical for 
wholesale production. An outline of the 
subjects to be covered was made by a 
supervising teacher appointed by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, who also 
selected the pictures to be used. The pic- 
tures chosen were turned over to a printer 
to be reproduced by the offset process. 
All offset prints are of standard size and 
quality, mounted on heavy Kraft paper, 
with carefully worded descriptions attached 
to the back. Each set is supplied with a 
heavy envelope to fit into the standard 
office metal file. At present about eight 
sets of approximately thirty pictures each 


(Continued on page 70} 
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Do We Show Off Our Classes 
as Better Than They Are? 


again “involuntarily,” as we all say, 

when some of us teachers, dropping 
in to talk things over with him, found a 
number of others ahead of us. 

Dr. Ex was delighted to see us, however, 
and so was Mrs. Ex, and if the meeting 
wasn't as confidential as we had hoped, at 
least it was as jolly. 

Everybody was talking about New Year 
resolutions. “I suppose you have made 
plenty of them, Don,” Mrs. Ex smiled at 
our gloomiest pedagogue. 

“I’ve made 
one,” Don told 
her grimly. “I 
made it today, 
after that visi- 
tor from Z 
School for the 
Deaf went out. 
And I wish every teacher in this school 
would make the same. No more cheating!” 

Laughter greeted this, and Don frowned 
at us. “What on earth do you mean?” we 
asked him. 

“Just what I say. This chap from Z 
School wanted to see arithmetic and written 
language. Well, the arithmetic was straight. 
My pupils are struggling with fractions, and 
Boy! He saw plenty of struggling. But 
then came the language. The class had 
been out to see the Ice Carnival the night 
before, and I asked them to tell the visiting 
fellow about it. 


[3 night our Ex Supe entertained 











“Some of the accounts were good, some 
not so good, but two were outstanding, and 
this visitor was very much impressed. Said 
it was the best original language he had 
ever seen by profoundly deaf pupils. And 
I just kept still about the facts. One of 
those kids, Billy Stack, lost his hearing at 


six and the other, Katie Elenausky, at five. | 


I tell you, after he went I got to thinking 
about it, and felt pretty cheap.” 

“I don’t see why,” one of the women 
teachers said soothingly. “Katie comes 
from a Polish family, and probably never 
heard a word of English! And as for Billy 
Stack, I had him six years ago, when he 
was new here, and let me tell you he 
couldn’t even write words like ‘football’ 
and ‘pie’!” 

“That’s not the point,” Don interrupted 
her dourly. “The point is I let that fellow 
who came in to see the work believe that 
what he praised was the language of con- 
genitally deaf children, and it was not. It 
was language of children who have heard!” 

“Not entirely, Don,” somebody else said. 
“A child of five or six hasn’t any mastery 
of language. The school has taught those 
two kids a lot of language! Besides, I had 
that same man for speech work. And did 
I trot forward the children with bad s’s and 
ch’s? Certainly not. I even warned Margie 
Katzenheimer beforehand to keep still, un- 
less I called on her, because with that awful, 
high voice of hers “ 

“See what I mean?” Don shouted angrily 
to everybody. “Some one comes in to see 
our speech work and we show him only 
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the best speakers! Faking! Pretending 
that the exceptional child with beautiful 
yowels and perfect consonants is the typical 
one. Bet you asked most questions of the 
ones who had lost their hearing, too, Miss 
R——. Didn’t you?” 

“No, but I certainly did feature those 
children,” Miss R—— 
admitted, and we all 
laughed again, and 
that made Don an- 
grier. 

“Tt’s the same with 
the hearing aid 
classes,” he declared. 
“| heard you, Mrs. 
T——,, telling some- 
body—some director 
or other—that it was 
wonderful how ‘natu- 
ral’ little Peggy Dit- 
tendorfer’s language 
had become, because 
of the hearing aid she 
used constantly. Now, you and I know 
that is nonsense. Peggy came here as soon 
as she recovered from meningitis. Her 
language was natural when she arrived. | 
know, for I had her the first day. I’ll grant 
that she has been helped greatly by that 
hearing aid. It’s a valuable asset. But why 
claim things for it that are not true? It can 
stand on its own merits. I’d give every 
deaf child who could possibly benefit a 
hearing aid. So would you! Why must 
we pretend it does even more than it does?” 

“But, Don!” Mrs. T wailed. “You 
know the hearing aids have helped to make 
lots of my children’s voices and speech, and 
language, too, more natural. Those with 
just a bit of hearing left—those who had 
never heard anything but noise until they 
got a hearing aid—” 

“Of course! I’m not disputing that. But 
it isn’t honest to let laymen think a child 
like Peggy Dittendorfer has been made 
‘natural’ with a hearing aid. Now, is it?” 

“No, I suppose not. But I didn’t actu- 
ally say the hearing aid made Peggy natu- 
ral, Don. Only when that director praised 
her for being such a natural child—not like 


I like it now. 








WINTER 


Some people like the summer best. 

Do you? 

In winter you can see so far. 

The trees don’t hide the view. 

Now you can watch the sunset sky, 
Through tree tops laced in brown, 
And far away, behind dark hills, 

The gold sun ball drops down. 

Gray ribbon roads go through the fields, 
And houses, red and white. 

Show where they hid last summer. Now 
Their windows come alight. 

Some folks feel sad without the flowers, 
That bloom each summer day. 

But in the winter you can see 

More beauty, far away. 
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a partially deaf child—then I said the 
hearing aid was responsible. You see, Don, 
he’s rich, and interested, and if we could 
just get a few more instruments rT 

This time there was a shout from us all. 
And Mrs. T—— laughed too, though she 
had convicted herself. 





“And letters!” Don 
went onsternly. “This 
is a residential school, 
and QO, what liars we 
are about letters! 
Class letters from the 
tiny tots who have 
been in school a year 
or two! Perfect speci- 
mens of neat, beauti- 
fully expressed letter 
writing art! And 
how pleased the par- 
ents are. Maybe they 
are a bit dazed when 
the kids get home and 
try to write a letter to 
Aunt Sally or Uncle Ben without dear 
teacher and the whole class to help. Tom- 
my Felton’s mother said to me she never 
could see why Tommy was so smart in 
school and so dumb at home. He sent 
home such beautiful letters! She showed 
them to all the neighbors. All about the 
parties and trips to the zoo and movies! 
And later, though the children are supposed 
to write their own letters, those paragraphs 
about the Boy Scout doings and the As- 
sembly programs have a strange similarity 
in all the letters! What we should do is to 
give those boys and girls a pencil and pa- 
per and say, ‘Now write your letter.’ And 
then we should mail that thing home, just 
as it is, with a note in the envelope to say 
it is uncorrected.” 

“Don’t be silly, Don!” his wife, who is 
a primary teacher, scoffed. “The tiny chil- 
dren couldn’t write any letter without teach- 
er’s help! Class letters are better than no 
letters. Besides, we teach language through 
letter writing. And besides that, how about 
your own pupils’ articles in the school pa- 
per? I notice you say, ‘Written by older 
pupils with teacher guidance!’ Ha! Ha! 
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Teacher guidance! Just how much guid- 
ance, my dear man? I notice your pet 
words in every one of those little articles!” 

“That’s telling him!” the rest of us ap- 
plauded. Don reddened, but grinned. “I 
admit I’ve helped too much,” he said. 
“That’s part of my New Year resolution. 
Never again!” 

“Then we won't get our page in the 
school paper!” anoth- 
er teacher protested. 
“Because the editors i 
wouldn't let the things x 
the children wrote all er” Av 
by themselves go out l Gi 
as representing the J 
work of the school. 

Said they seemed too childish, too imma- 
ture. They were childish and immature, 
too!” 


One of the editors of the school paper 
took up the cudgels at this point. “We’re 
trying to sell the school to the community. 
Trying to get jobs for older deaf boys and 
girls who are graduating. We want the 
school paper to have some dignity. How 
can it, when it has items about Bobby’s dog 
fighting with Junior’s cat, and Bertha get- 
ting a new pink sweater from Aunt Sally?” 

“It’s all a terrific problem,” sighed one 
of the best beloved teachers. “I suppose we 
do paint too rosy a picture, to outsiders. 
It’s not intentional. It’s our love for our 
deaf boys and girls—our interest in their 
success—our enthusiasm—we want visitors 
to think they are fine.” 

“That's it,” Dr. Ex said. “We’re not liars 
and we're not cheats. But that we do cheat 
once in a while—even act a lie sometimes— 
is true, as Don says. The trouble started 
many years ago, when people were trying 
to sell the oral method. They were con- 
stantly on the defensive. They had to prove 
that costly education for the deaf was 
worth while. Even now, we’re so eager to 
make people see how bright and interesting 
deaf children are, that we concentrate on 
the brightest children, the most interesting 
things that are done, the ‘show off’ things. 
And I think Don is right about that. We 


are making a mistake, because, when people 
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who do not understand the work, meet a 
deaf child who does not possess such good 
speech or language, or lip reading ability, 
the effect is disastrous. We teachers of 
deaf children do a great piece of work, 
Let’s not exaggerate it or be over optimistic 
about it. It’s good enough as it is.” 


We all nodded soberly, and helped Mrs, 
Ex pass the coffee and cookies, but she sud. 
denly stopped, with the silver coffee pot in 
her hand, and remarked, “There’s one thing 
you should all bear in mind, I think. Some. 
times you folks have to sell the oral method 
just as your professional forefathers did. 
If somebody from outside comes in to see 
what lip reading is, or how it is possible 
to teach children born profoundly deaf to 
talk, then you certainly don’t want to show 
them how it isn’t done, by dragging for- 
ward your poorest pupils. That’s the time 
to show what your very best pupils can do. 
Show results, I mean. That’s a demonstra- 
tion.” 

“O, Mrs. Ex! I didn’t think you’d advise 
cheating, too!” Don groaned. 

“Just keep still till I finish, Don,” Mrs. 
Ex told him, smiling. “You can feel per- 
fectly honest about it if you tell that per- 
son the work he has seen is the best you can 
show him, that all pupils do not get so far, 
though all progress.” 


” 





“But when a visiting teacher comes 
somebody put in, “then don’t you say we 
ought to show the real classroom work— 
show the good pupils and the poorer pu- 
pils?” 

“Yes!” Mrs. Ex and Don and Dr. Ex 
and most of the rest of us answered in 
chorus. “That’s what any teacher would 
want to see.” 

So we all shook hands on it, and ate the 
cookies. 

But Don had the last word. “And I un- 
derstand, then, Mrs. T , that next week, 
on Directors’ Day, when old Judge Parkin- 
son does his usual stuff and asks for a child 
to see if he can chat with him, you'll urge 
forward not your best lip reader, or your 
worst, but one in the medium class?” 


Mrs. T- chuckled. 
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“Will you have cream and sugar in your 
coffee. Don?” she said. 


MIDWINTER JINGLES—1 


The milkman snowballed little Zeke. 
Zeke hit his horse instead. 

The milkman then went home to dine. 
Poor Zeke had milk and bread. 


Pages from a Teacher’s Notebook 


Confusion 

We blame so much on poor lip reading 
that it sometimes seems as if we were un- 
fair. Any lip reading ability is better than 
none. But teachers can’t help wishing, 
that words looking similar on the lips could 
be written on the blackboard as soon as 
they were presented, and kept there until 
the children are sure of them. If they once 
learn those words wrong . 

We are now engaged in the customary 
birthday combat over “present” and 
“prize.” Ann will give a prize to Tommy 
for his birthday, no matter how many times 
we remind her that it is a present, and 
Pearl won the present for the best sewing. 





Bad Manners 


This same birthday is causing other diffi- 
culties. Tommy is a great admirer of 
Jake, and of course he invited Jake to his 
birthday party. It is to be in the evening, 
but the refreshments will be simple. Jake, 
who is a bit older than Tommy and more 
vigorous, plays football and basketball with 
more robust chums. When he was invited 
he demanded of Tommy if there would be 
ice cream at the party. On learning that 
this was a lemonade party he promptly 
declined to attend. 

Now, what should I do about this? If I 
put pressure on Jake he will be a reluctant 
and none-too-gracious guest. If I do noth- 
ing he is being rude. Tommy gives Jake 
all his funny papers as soon as they come, 
and treats him to movies whenever he is 
permitted. Shall I try to persuade Jake, 
or let the children manage their own af- 
fairs? You tell me! 


When We Just Can’t Get It 


Every teacher of deaf children knows 
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the awful moment when a child is trying 
to make us understand something, asking 
our help with difficult words, and we simply 
cannot get the idea. Today Wilfred told us 
all sadly, “I am very sore my pain aches.” 
We tried our best to find out just where 
the “pain aches” were and what was sore, 
but we didn’t succeed. We finally sent him 
to the school nurse, but she didn’t find out 
either. 

Margaret’s remark was easier: “Next 
Saturday maybe I will carry my baby sister. 
I must first to said my mother.” We figured 
this out that Margaret must get her moth- 
er’s consent before she totes the baby 
around, and Margaret’s beaming smile 
agreed. 

But David said, “The strunks will be 
Valentine Day.” No amount of guessing, 
writing, or help from the other children 
could translate this into anything that 
meant something. So at last we just gave 
up, and let David be the first one to see the 
newspaper. Somehow we had to make him 
forget teacher had failed him. 


No Transfer of Learning 


Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
etiquette. Because a child has been taught 
to say thank you for candy or cakes does 
not mean that he will say 
thank you at other times 
when he needs to do so. 
He has to be taught each 
separate occasion that 
calls for thanks. Today a 
visitor told pretty little 
Ann that she was a dar- 
ling little girl, and she re- 
sponded gravely, “Yes, I 


am!” 





Detective Work 


This morning, not being satisfied with 
the way the children have been pronouncing 
words with the vowel i-e lately, I let them 
tell me all they knew, and after they were 
written on the blackboard they took turns 
reading five or six, and with my eyes shut 
I told them what the words were. 

The children, all profoundly deaf, were 
amazed that I heard the words right, and 
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I could see that one or two believed there 
was some trick about it. (They saw a magi- 
cian’s show last week.) One, indeed, in- 
sisted that I looked quickly at the black- 
board out of the corner of one eye. Un- 
fortunately, I did do that, once, when I 
was trying to correct a child, and couldn’t 
tell what he’d said, but thought everybody 
understood that that was not when I was 
testing. 

Finally it was Donald’s turn. The first 
word he said was “polite,” and he said it 
very well, so I repeated it. 

Shouts of approval greeted me. “You can 
hear! You did not fool us!” and I sud- 
denly realized that the word Donald had 
said was not on the blackboard, but he had 
stuck it in, himself, to see if he could catch 
me. So I laughed, too, but shivered. What 
if I had not understood that word? 


MIDWINTER JINGLES—2 
CoasTING 
Coasting, coasting, see all the children go. 
Coasting, coasting, over the shining snow. 
Coasting, coasting, gay sprites upon their 
sleds! 

Tomorrow they’! be bruised and bumped, 
With sniffles in their heads. 


Letters between Two Sisters 


(One is an old hand, the other teaching her 
first year in another school) 
Dear Sister: 

Do you think three college courses are 
too many for me to take next term? I do 
so want to get ahead professionally, and 
these are all such interesting courses, and 
things that will help me in teaching the 
deaf. One meets twice a week, the others 
once, two-hour courses. You know I al- 
ways enjoy college work. Folks here say 
it will be too hard a schedule. Do you 
think so? 

Dear Sis: 

I certainly do. You have to work pretty 
hard at school just now, learning the ropes. 
You have no experience to help you there. 
You need all your nerves and health at 
their best when you enter your school room. 

If you were more experienced you might 
manage all this college work after school 
hours, though even then I wouldn’t advise 
it. 
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But just think. You will be responsible 
for eight extra hours every week, no matter 
how many emergencies come up at school, 
Exhibits, teachers’ meetings, school sup. 
pers, demonstrations, visitors—in addition 
to all these you will have to get those eight 
hours in somehow. Too much for one 
teacher. 

Either your college work or your health 
will suffer—or worst of all, your school 
work won’t be what it should be. I know 
you are ambitious. But use your head. 

Start with that one course that meets 
twice a week. See how it goes. Go to sum. 
mer school, if you must hurry things. 

P. S.—When are you planning to have 
any fun? 


The Teacher’s New Year Calendar 


(All marked up six months in advance and 
ready for use) 
JANUARY 
Pay Christmas bills. 
Type notes of last three college lectures, 
Watch for sale of reduced winter coats, 
Renew membership in Association of 
Teachers of America. 
FEBRUARY 
Pay rest of Christmas bills. 
Type notes of last six college lectures. 
Hand in notebook. 
Study for examination in college course. 
Pay tuition fees for second semester. 
Watch for final sale of marked down 
winter coats. 
Renew membership in Association of 
Teachers of This State. 
MarRcH 
Pay doctor’s bill for flu caught from Jun- 
ior Davis in school. 
Type notes of last six college lectures. 
Pawn Phi Beta Kappa key. 
Renew membership in Association of 
Teachers of This County. 
APRIL 
Pay balance of doctor’s bill. 
Try to keep college lecture notes up to 
date now. 
Go to that place where they sell seconds 
in spring felt hats. 
Get pupils’ Easter things. 
Renew membership in Association of 
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Teachers of Special Education. 
May 

Look up inexpensive summer trips. 

Say no if the Tallybergs ask you to tutor 
their spoiled only child next summer. 

Plan smart but modest summer outfit to 
buy. 

Renew membership in Association of 
Teachers of Deaf and Blind. 

JUNE 

Give summer trip catalog to chum, as 
you will not need it. 

Get easy patterns to make summer outfit. 

Say yes if the Tallybergs ask you to 
tutor their child this summer. 

Type notes of last seven college lectures. 

Hand in notebook. Study for examina- 
tion. 

Join Association of Teachers of the Asso- 
ciation you haven’t yet joined. 


MIDWINTER JINGLES—3 


Jackson Jill went up the hill 

To school, in sleet, poor creature! 
He slipped on ice and fell down twice, 
But worked. He is a teacher. 


Golden Moment 


Every month, if space permits, we would 
like to put in this corner a lovely experi- 
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ence that has come to one of us teachers 
during the month. Perhaps you have a 
Golden Moment, or you will have one in 
January. Perhaps you would like to pass 
it on. 

This Golden Moment was a gift. 

Last year I had in my class a very pretty 
but very troublesome small girl, who stirred 
up more than one near-riot. More than 
once, in spite of resolves to be patient and 
considerate and calm, I lost my patience 
and scolded. It was the same with school 
work. In fact, [ said good-bye to her in 
June with no regrets, and was sure the 
sentiment was mutual. 

Yesterday, one of the pupils I have now 
dropped three nuts in my hand. “From 
Hester. Hester told me do you remember 
her? Hester, you know! Your class last 
year! Hester told me never mind if you 
are lonesome for her. Hester will give 
many things!” 

Hester bears me no ill will. They tell 
me she is still a tempest occasionally, but 
growing more peaceful. And Hester, who 
gets few things in her young life, sent me 
three precious nuts and a message of affec- 
tion. 

Do you wonder that this was a Golden 
Moment for me? 


SEX EDUCATION 


Where should sex education begin? 


simply in the home, and progress steadily with the aid of the primary schools, 
Whenever a child or a student asks questions, he 


ondary schools, and the universities. 


should be given unemotional and intelligent answers: 


In my opinion, it should begin early and 


the sec- 


Every teacher has opportunity to 


bring to his subject an attitude of mind, an awareness of need, and the knowledge that 


sex is a part of life which cannot be ignored out of existence. . 
tell every teacher what to do in each situation. 
environment, and the heredity of the students. 


community is unsatisfactory for another. 


. - No one authority can 
Conditions vary with the schools, the 
A technic which is satisfactory for one 


Sex is not a phenomenon which can be isolated or neglected. Sex has its effects 


on social customs, behavior, and manners. 
not the only important force which makes us what we are. 


It is an important and natural force, but 
Only if all of us cooperate— 








parents, teachers, clergy, and physicians—can our young people be given the ethical and 
moral support needed to carrv them over into adulthood free from fears and misgivings, 
and with the ability to control this force tow rd socially desirable ends.—Thomas Parran, 
Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health Service. 
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Meeting the Challenge 
The Story of Jackie Coker—Deaf and Blind 


By Lena Harris 


( ” nee with me into the open country 
near Phoenix, Arizona, and meet a 
sturdy child, racing and romping in 

play. Her parents really wished for a boy 

when this child came, but when she turned 
out to be a blond baby girl they did the best 
they could about it—named her Jackie 
after her father and dressed her in trousers 
when she was old enough. She followed 
her cow-puncher father about, and grew 

up to love horses, to wear levi-boots and a 

ten-gallon hat. At the age of six she made 

up her mind to be a trick rider. 

She went to kindergarten and to Sunday 
School. She was kind and generous with 
her playmates. She was the first to learn 
the stories and verses and songs; was, in 
fact, a leader in her class. Playing soldiers 
and carrying a gun, stamping her feet 
in march rhythm, all these filled her with 
joyous excitement. 

She went through the little ailments of 
childhood. Mumps, measles and chicken- 
pox came and went and left no mark; but 
when she was six and a half meningitis 
came, and was spelled with a capital M, for 
it left Jackie with a double handicap. Her 
sight and hearing were gone, never to re- 
turn. 

She had the devotion and love of her 
parents, and valuable help in a good phys- 
ical comeback, largely due to her mother’s 
careful nursing. With returning health, 
the child cried out for a return to normal 
expression. The terrible illness had robbed 
her not only of sight and hearing but of 
muscular coordination. Because speech is 
controlled by this means, it was only a 
matter of a few months before her speech 
was entirely unintelligible. She retained 
her voice, but when she talked no one un- 
derstood. 

Both Jackie and her parents needed help 
from outside, the kind of help the State 
School for the Deaf at Tucson offered, and 


a special teacher like Mrs. Helen Bloomer, 
who is to Jackie what Mrs. Macy was to 
Helen Keller. Jackie was sent to the school 
as a resident pupil. It was not until her 
second year there that she was able to go 
about the buildings and her daily tasks 
without assistance. Because of her lack of 
coordination, it was only after months of 
persistent training on her teacher’s part 
and hard work on Jackie’s part that she 
could walk with a straight back, head up 
and unafraid. She learned to walk alone; 
then she learned to skip and hop and to 
jump rope. 

It was a long time, too, before Jackie 
could be made to understand what the new 
life was all about. She thought she was 
the only person in the world who was both 
deaf and blind. “Do other children stay 
here to sleep and eat like me?” she asked, 
in a longing for home. Rules, a set time to 
do certain things, meant nothing to her. 
“When I can see, I shall do this,” she would 
cry, in a hot temper. 

One day when she went home for a visit, 
her excitement ran high. 

“Daddy, put me on a horse. I am going 
to ride again.” 

No argument would dissuade her. The 
indulgent father gave in and compromised. 
A burro was substituted for the horse. 
Elated, and full of spirit, she put on the 
spurs, and in reckless abandon dashed off 
into the nowhere. Daddy stood breathless 
until she fell, happily unhurt, but fright- 
ened. Jackie had to get that idea out of 
her system. 

As soon as she was able to converse 
again, she told Mrs. Bloomer she was going 
to wake up some morning seeing and hear- 
ing. This she repeated over and over. Then 
came a period of depression, a need for 
something besides her childish faith to lean 
on. One day Mrs. Bloomer questioned her 
about a locket she wore. 
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“I don’t know what it means,” replied 
Jackie. “I just like it.” 

When it was explained to her that the 
figure was a symbol of the church, she did 
not understand; but gradually there were 
talks and Bible stories and she began to de- 
velop an interest in them. A _ beautiful 
prayer was written for her to memorize. 
This she repeated at night, and during the 
day when she felt the need of help. 

She and her teacher talked about Helen 
Keller. 

“Did you know, Jackie, Helen Keller 
never saw and heard enough to remember 
as you do, and yet she has become a noble, 
helpful woman. Could you and I work to- 
gether and really do something for others? 
There is a saying, ‘She who has been 
blessed is given opportunity to invoke bless- 
ing on another.’ You are gifted, and can 
grow to use your gifts.” 

Jackie is answering this challenge today. 
It has been no easy task for her to find her 
independence. She had first to learn to 
take care of her person, to find her way 
about unattended, to. obey rules _ with 
promptness. She has learned these things, 
and she has climbed to Fourth Grade in 
her studies. She has fun playing with the 
deaf children as well as with the blind; and 
she attends classes with them part of the 
time, besides sharing in their out of door 
games. 

Mrs. Bloomer and Jackie begin their 
daily program with rhythmic exercises, 
done to music. Jackie stands by the piano 
to feel the vibrations, and she must count, 
in order to keep correct time. Sometimes 
she is a clock, saying “tick-tock” as her 
arms swing. Then again she is a tree, sway- 
ing to the motions of the strong wind, 
whistling and making sounds—‘coo,” 
“kee” —with long and short breath, like the 
rustling of the leaves. Her control of bal- 
ance has improved greatly by this means, 
and she has a good sense of rhythm. 

She loves to do songs and poems in 
dialect. I have heard her recite. “Down 
de Road” from the New World Symphony, 
and the tambourine dance; “Ceilito Lindo.” 
Her joy and animation as she feels the 
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spirit of this rhythm are wonderful. At 
the moment she is really a Spanish girl 
who loves to dance and does it well. 

When Jackie’s early wish to be a trick 
rider was abandoned, she decided to be an 
actress, a Hollywood star. Travel pushed 
this thought aside. Jackie was taken to San 
Francisco and a new chapter was opened in 
her voyages of discovery. She became aware 
of ocean and rocky coast, lighthouses, tall 
trees, flowers. Knowing, as all the youth 
of today know, about movie stars, and hav- 
ing her own special favorites and heroes, 
Jackie wanted to find Buck Jones’ horse 
and be allowed to feel and pet him. That 
was perhaps her supreme moment at the 
San Francisco Fair. This strong, alert girl 
of twelve puts her whole being into her 
play as she does into her work. 

Jackie has made countless friends. 
Among her cherished presents—and she has 
many—is a checker board, especially con- 
structed and decorated, the gift of a Cali- 
fornian. 

Jackie reads the little Unity magazine, 
Wee Wisdom, which is printed in Braille. 

She wrote a letter in answer to the ques- 
tion “What Is Your Hobby?” and ad- 
dressed it to the department, “Pen Pals.” 
Her letter told of her love of books, and 
was so well expressed that it called forth 
comment from the editor and brought her 
over three hundred replies. Letters came 
to her from almost every state in the Union 
and from several foreign countries. “How 
can I answer all these?” she cried in be- 
wildered delight. 

Jackie reads a great deal. I sent her a 
copy of “Alice in Wonderland,” knowing 
she would enjoy it. She has a fine sense 
of humor. Once I found her laughing over 
the story of the little boy’s essay on 
“Bones.” Her sensitive finger tips scan the 
pages of Braille and bring her light and 
color and knowledge of the world. Her 
teacher’s wise guidance helps her over the 
problems that inevitably appear with an 
emotional nature such as Jackie’s. 

We all want Jackie to grow up in all 
the beauty the world offers. We want her 


(Continued on page 74) 
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The Parents 


Suggestions from an Early 
Roundabouter 


RS. M. seems to think I can help 
MM the rest of you, but all the new 
members of these groups seem to 
have much more information than we had 
in 1933, so you see what strides the round- 
about groups have made if only in re- 
porting progress. After the letters have 
made a few rounds, perhaps I may be able 
to tell you how we solved some of our 
problems. 
A Room of His Own 
I recall that good results came from 
giving Don a room of his own, with new 
furniture. It made him remember not to 
bang things around, and it helped a great 
deal in teaching him to hang up his clothes 
and put his things away. 


Talk and Keep on Talking 
Mothers, talk, talk, talk to the children, 
whether they understand or not. They 
will learn from seeing words constantly, 
just as hearing babies learn from hearing 
words repeated. 


Take the Deaf Child on Trips 

Take them with you to see new places 
whenever possible. The head teacher in 
Don’s school says she can easily tell the 
children who are given new experiences 
and are talked to at home. Mr. C. often 
takes Don on a construction job, so he 
knows a good deal about machinery. He 
has been permitted to fire the boiler and 
watch the gauges to see when water was 
needed. One day he turned off the steam 
saws, and the workmen thought they were 
broken! When he goes to work with his 
father, he wants a box lunch like the men 
have, and does not want to eat in a restau- 
rant. He is greatly interested in tools and 
building of all kinds. Who knows? Per- 
haps all the experiences he has now will 
help in deciding a career later. 


Stamp Collecting Is a Good Hobby 


I must tell you about his stamp collect- 
ing. He became interested once while he 
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Talk It Over 


was ill, and the roundabout folder hg 
brought many odd stamps for our collec. 
tion. We always steam them off carefully, 
as they have to be removed anyhow, | 
thought some of the rest of you might like 
to know about this. I am going to buy 
stamps of different denominations for the 
roundabout after this, and not just 2’s and 
3’s. 
Mrs. M. C.—New Jersey. 


The Roundabout Lifts Our Spirits 


It is pleasant to meet all the new mem 
bers. Since I joined the American Asso. 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf when Richard was three, the 
most valuable help we have had has come 
through these group letters and the Vom 
Review, and I do wish every parent of deaf 
children could have this opportunity. When 
we feel discouraged, along comes the round- 
about and lifts our spirits. I know the 
rest of you who are new members will be 
grateful as I was, for I found I had to 
learn to understand my deaf son just as he 
had to learn to understand me. We had 
our experiences with tantrums and disci- 
pline, and it was a great help to know 
others had them, too. 

How I wish the mothers in Richard's 
school could organize as some of the rest 
of you have done. Richard is attending 
a small day class for the deaf in one of the 
public schools here, so the class is not 
large, and the parents are scattered in 
different school districts, and it is difficult 
to get a group together. 

We feel that Richard is learning a great 
deal, and his contact with both deaf and 
normally hearing children is of value. We 
moved to Albany from Delmar so he could 
attend this school, and the move has been 
a blessing to Richard in more ways than 
one. There are many more boys his age 
in this neighborhood than were near our 
former home, and the very day we moved 
in two boys came to the door and asked him 
out to play. One little fellow said, “Rich- 
ard told us he is six. We are all five around 
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here.” But they seem to be all ages. As a 
new boy, Richard entertained a group of 
eight of his new friends at his outdoor 
gym, just set up in the backyard today. 
There was so much confusion and we had 
so many visitors I wondered whether the 
neighbors might not believe what the mail- 
man told some of them before we moved in, 
“There are six boys and six girls in the 
new family.” 


Mrs. L. B.—New York. 


When Doctors Disagree 


Although I taught in the elementary 
schools ten years, I had never known a 
deaf person, and we had no idea our child 
was deaf until he was almost three. We 
took him to one specialist, who said Jimmy 
could hear when he was interested. He 
seemed to think Jimmy just was not pay- 
ing attention and advised us to combat this 
inattentiveness, so there followed a very 
trying period when we refused to respond 
to his gestures and refused to use any to 
make him understand. A great change 
came over him. He had been such a happy, 
sweet-tempered child, but he became sober, 
sulky and nervous. Then the pediatrician 
who takes care of him suggested that I 
take him to the Curative Workshop, a 
place in Milwaukee for handicapped chil- 
dren. The speech therapist is a teacher 
of the deaf. After she had worked with 
Jimmy five minutes, she told me she was 
sure Jimmy was deaf. He babbled and 
said “Mamma,” but the words seemed to 
have little meaning to him. We then took 
him to another specialist, who told us 
Jimmy has little if any hearing. He also 
told us the deaf never talk. That took the 
heart right out of us, because we were sure 
Jimmy could be taught to speak. 

I have taken him to Mrs. Marvin at the 
Workshop for a half hour every week since 
then. She has taught him a number of 
words, and he says a few sentences. The 
words he uses at home are up, mamma, 
light, bye-bye, baby, and papa. It has made 
a great change in him already. 

He will be four in July, and will attend 
day school in Milwaukee in September. 
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We shall have the transportation problem, 
as we are outside the limits of the school 
bus route, and that means that I will have 
to take him to school and call for him. 
Jimmy has difficulty in keeping his bal- 
ance, so that has made him hard to take 
care of, and for that reason I have never 
left him with anyone, so I’m afraid his 
first school days will be unhappy. It is 
what he needs, however, and he will learn 
to like it. He is lively and active, but has 
never had a tantrum. If we can’t avoid 
crossing him, we try to redirect his mind. 


Traffic Problem 

My biggest problem is in the street. I 
always take him with me when I go out, 
as I feel that he benefits by getting about, 
and he doesn’t want to hold my hand—no 
three-year-old ever does—and he wants to 
cross the street alone. I have not yet been 
able to teach him not to go into the street 
alone. We have a large yard, all fenced 
in, but there are no playmates of his age 
in the neighborhood. 

I shall always feel indebted to the VoLTa 
Review. It has helped to lift our spirits 
considerably. 


Mrs. F. A.—Minnesota. 


Suggestion: Mrs. A., transportation prob- 
lems are often difficult in a large city, but 
you can train Jimmy to take care of him- 
self in the street; and the sooner you start, 
the better it will be for him. When you 
take him out with you, make a point of 
coming to a dead stop when you reach the 
curb, and indicate that Jimmy is to look 
first up the street, then down. Always 
come to that definite stop, and make a show 
of looking in both directions. He will 
learn to do that, and will in time acquire 
almost a sixth sense in the way of being 
watchful about cars. As a rule, deaf adults, 
and deaf children, too, if they have been 
properly taught, are far more careful in 
traffic than hearing persons. They are ac- 
customed to noting movement around them, 
and are not distracted by noise. Just teach 
Jimmy to be watchful and you can be 
reasonably assured that he will be as safe 
in traffic as a hearing child and often safer. 


H. M. 
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Training Residual Hearing 


My husband and I were in rural educa- 
tional work before moving here; but 
neither of us had ever encountered deaf- 
ness in a child till the arrival of our Bar- 
bara, now seven years old. Not until she 
was three did we suspect there was any- 
thing wrong with her hearing. We took 
her to see Dr. Horace Newhart, hoping 
that a mythical “operation” would make 
everything perfect. Of course, when we 
had finished our interview with Dr. New- 
hart, we had many new, long thoughts to 
think. After we had followed his advice 
and obtained some material from the Volta 
Bureau, we had several more new thoughts. 
To make a long story short, we found our- 
selves in Minneapolis when Barbara was 
four, and enrolled her in the school for 
the deaf. She goes on the city bus every 
day. 

Her hearing loss at three showed 85-70, 
but at each year’s testing the left ear be- 
gan to show more ability to convey sounds, 
until now the loss is rated 70-40. Her 
teachers tell me this is because of the train- 
ing given her residual hearing. At home, 
we read stories to her through a stetho- 
scope, and at school they use a Sonotone. 
Some of the mothers of the children at her 
school have a regular time each day at the 
radio—10, 15 or 20 minutes, the child list- 
ening with ear phones. But most of us 
are too uninformed and casual about what 
can be done with residual hearing. Here 
is the report of the ear clinic on Barbara’s 
present hearing ability: 
Right ear, 50-55 
Right ear, 60-60 Left ear, 60-60 
Right ear, 60-60 Left ear, 35-45 


The decibel loss, 70-40, which I was 
given by a hearing aid consultant, doesn’t 
correspond with the above, yet they were 
taken three months apart. 

We are trying hard to get a Mothers’ 
Group into town to monthly afternoon 
meetings. Many of us could be more in- 
telligent in our use of materials at hand 
to work with if we only knew how. We 
are going to use the Volta Bureau material 
and the Votta REVIEW as source material. 


Low tones 
High tones 
Conversation 


Left ear, 20-20 
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We have two subscriptions to the Vory 
Review and plan to order more as oy 
group grows. We shall use the rou 
robin plan in sharing these materials among 
our scattered members, having arbitrary 
days set on which to pass them on. 
Another aim is to foster a tie-up and 
more cooperation between the agencies for 
the deaf in the city. At present we are not 
getting the fullest use of them that we could, 
My first love, outside of home activities, js 
going to be the Interests of the Deaf, and 
what limited time I have I shall try to d. 
rect into these channels. I am at present 
without very great funds at command, but 
perhaps it is the will to do that we need 
most. Anyhow, we shall see how far the 
ripples from our pebble go. Next time] 
may have something interesting to write, 


Mrs. S. B.—Minnesota. 


Suggestion: Mrs. B., audiometer read- 
ings may vary for many different reasons, 
Tests of a person’s hearing made on the 
same day with different audiometers may 
show widely different proportions of hear. 
ing loss. And anyhow, it is not the degree 
of loss that is so important, as the location 
of that loss in the scale of frequencies, 
Experts test the hearing between the 256 
frequency and 8192. (“Frequency” means 
the number of vibrations of the sound 
waves per second.) The 256 lies well with- 
in the area of conversational speech, but 
in the higher frequencies also are many 
sounds that are used in common speech, 
S for instance, has a high frequency; and 
some of the breath consonants like p, t, and 
f; therefore these consonants are much 
more difficult to hear than others. All 
vowels are easier to hear than any com 
sonants. 

So it makes a lot of difference where on 
the scale the hearing loss occurs—the 
“curve” of loss. This curve should be ap- 
proximately the same, no matter what dif- 
ferent audiometers are used, nor what the 
degree of loss shown, and it is more im 
portant than the “percentage” of loss, 
which is often inaccurately stated. Also, 


(Continued on page 72) 
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The Legal Position of the Deaf 
in Present-Day Society 


By Louis Gruss 
Continued from the December Votta REVIEW 


Laws for the Education of the Deaf 
UCCESS in educating the deaf pro- 
S duced a radical change of opinion 
concerning their capabilities and 
mental capacity, and their education, which 
began with the isolated efforts of individ- 
uals, and was taken up by charitable and 
philanthropic groups, has now quite defi- 
nitely become a phase of the general edu- 
cational program of most states and coun- 
tries. In some cases their education is 
provided by private institutions subsidized 
by the state, but in the main it is complete- 
ly under the supervision and control of the 
educational departments of the states them- 
selves. Thus, from the position of being 
regarded as an inferior class of human be- 
ings, the deaf are now the subjects of spe- 
cial interest and positive enactments for 
their education. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that many of these laws are mere 
dead-letters. 

To deal effectively with the serious prob- 
lem of educating the deaf child, it is con- 
ceded by authorities everywhere, that legis- 
lation is necessary making the reporting of 
hearing defects at the earliest age compul- 
sory, in order that proper remedial care 
may be administered. It is an obvious 
need, but its importance is not generally 
appreciated. Most states have laws for 
ascertaining the acoustically handicapped 
child population in and out of school, as 
well as medical inspection laws and laws 
for compulsory education, but in the great 
majority of cases such laws are not enforced 
at all or are perfunctorily administered. 
The interest is lacking, and it is not im- 
probable that even now hundreds of deaf 
children are born each year in different 
parts of the country and just “grow up” 
in a half-brutish state as they did thousands 
of years ago, uneducated, ignorant, help- 
less, the victims of individual and social 
neglect. 


Making Deafness Reportable 


Most states have no laws requiring hear- 
ing tests for school children. Many of 
those that do require such tests, have inade- 
quate ones irregularly and unscientifically 
administered. Not more than three or four 
states have compulsory annual hearing tests. 
About as many have compulsory reporting 
of defective hearing to health and educa- 
tion authorities. This is not a very impres- 
sive picture in view of the acknowledged 
public interest in the education of the deaf. 
It is true that some communities provide 
lip reading instruction for hard of hearing 
children who have been tested by audiom- 
eters, and that schools to the number of 
more than 200 throughout the country, de- 
vote themselves to educational and voca- 
tional training, but what success they have 
had in fitting their graduates for adjust- 
ment to the workaday world is a matter re- 
quiring investigation and study. There is 
a great need for rigid enforcement of com- 
pulsory education laws, passage of laws 
for compulsory reporting of defective hear- 
ing, compulsory periodic hearing tests, laws 
for medical and otological care and for the 
introduction of improved educational and 
vocational techniques in helping the deaf 
and hard of hearing. Unfortunately there 
is no compilation of laws on the subject to 
give a true picture of present conditions. 

It was certainly a great stride forward 
to recognize the possibility of educating the 
deaf, and to provide for their education. 
But the next necessary step is to educate 
them and train them so thoroughly that 
their education will be of practical benefit 
to them. This can be accomplished only 
by legislation. 


Laws Concerning Social Welfare 


After education, the next great problem 
is to provide the deaf with work. The deaf 
person, no less than the normally hearing 
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individual, must earn a livelihood, but his 
chances for employment are very slim in- 
deed. Lack of hearing and speech, inade- 
quate training, limited skills, personality 
difficulties, age-old prejudice, ignorance of 
his capabilities, unwillingness to hire him 
because of fear of groundless risks—all 
these militate against the deaf with tremen- 
dous force and make the outlook almost 
hopeless. In the face of these obstacles it 
is nevertheless amazing how much the deaf, 
often unaided, have been able to accom- 
plish. But they need special assistance 
from the community and the state, especial- 
ly in times of great economic stress and the 
outmoding of old-fashioned skills by tech- 
nological progress. 


Laws Concerning Rehabilitation 


There are laws for the rehabilitation of 
physically handicapped persons, which is the 
process of making them fit to engage again 
in remunerative employment. In some states 
these laws function, in others they are 
mere dead-letter statutes. Most states, how- 
ever, lack such laws, and where they do 
exist the deaf, unfortunately, do not know 
of their existence, or else do not regard 
themselves as physically handicapped per- 
sons, a serious error on their part. Instead, 
certain groups of deaf persons quite incon- 
sistently agitate for the creation of special 
Labor Divisions for the deaf. The incon- 
sistency arises from the fact that while the 
deaf and the champions of their interests 
quite rightly object to segregation and what 
they call “discrimination,” such divisions 
and bureaus tend to isolate and mark them 
off as a separate group not only from the 
rest of society but from all other physically 
handicapped individuals. And this, apart 
from the fact that the existing half dozen 
bureaus created in as many states have had 
no conspicuous success in placing the deaf 
in employment, especially when compared 
with existing placement services for the 
Physically Handicapped, like that of New 
York State, which annually places hundreds 
of deaf and hard of hearing persons in 
jobs. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Occasionally there is complaint from the 
deaf of discrimination in private industry, 
and in the labor laws such as Workmen; 
Compensation, Employers’ Liability, and iy 
Civil Service regulations. The charge i 
made that these laws contain restrictions 
barring the deaf from employment. It mug 
be said, however, that while there are jp. 
stances of restrictions here and there, sur. 
veys conducted by the deaf themselves have 
revealed that insurance carriers do not 
refuse to insure employers of deaf work. 
men, that Compensation Laws do not by 
any means discriminate against the deaf, 
and that as far as private industry in gen 
eral is concerned, the term “discrimina- 
tion,” as applied to the deaf, is a misnomer, 

In the great majority of cases where em- 
ployers refuse to employ deaf persons, it 
is not because such employers don’t like 
deaf people, but because deaf people lack 
the hearing or skill required for a partic. 
ular job. The employer has a right to 
choose those who are physically and voca- 
tionally best qualified for the post. His 
refusal to accept deaf applicants cannot 
therefore be called discrimination. On the 
other hand, where the job is one which can 
be capably performed by a deaf person and 
there is a refusal to consider the applicant 
solely because he is deaf, the situation is 
entirely different. In such cases the refusal 
may be attributed to prejudice or pure 
ignorance of the capabilities of the deaf 
applicant. Such attitudes may be corrected 
by education, but the notion of widespread, 
systematic discrimination in industry is 
untenable. The intelligent deaf person 
knows that this is so. Instances could easily 
be given of large numbers of deaf persons 
employed by private industry. 


Civil Service Regulations 


Civil Service rules and regulations are 
naturally very rigid, and the applicant is 
subjected to exacting mental and physical 
examinations. Those with the handicap of 
deafness consequently find themselves prac- 
tically excluded from this field, but the 


tendency in recent years in Federal and 
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State governments has been to modify arbi- 
trary and rigid rules, and thus enable the 
otherwise qualified deaf and hard of hear- 
ing person to compete with others for gov- 
ernment positions. Recently, by Executive 
Order the President of the United States 
opened certain civil service positions to the 
deaf, and in New York State a law was 
assed forbidding discrimination against 
physically handicapped persons wishing to 
compete for civil service positions. Some 
municipal civil service commissions allow 
the use of hearing aids. 

It is important that deaf and hard of 
hearing persons should regard themselves 
as physically handicapped individuals; that 
they should know what laws exist for their 
benefit; that they should insist on their 
rights and on the enforcement and more 
eficient administration of such laws and on 
their extension wherever possible. Where 
such laws for rehabilitation do not exist, 
they should ask for their enactment. Here 
again there is an initial difficulty, as in the 
case of the education laws: there is no com- 
pilation of existing rehabilitation statutes. 


The Deaf Motorist 


No topic seems to engage the attention 
of the organized deaf more than their right 
to drive motor vehicles. There is an un- 
ending stream of newspaper articles, bro- 
chures and pamphlets to prove that the deaf 
are very careful drivers, that they are sel- 
dom involved in accidents and that they 
should therefore be permitted to enjoy this 
right in common with the rest of us. No 
one who has given serious thought and 
study to the subject can well deny the truth 
of these assertions, but in reading the litera- 
ture one gathers the impression that the 
deaf lack the right or that it is about to be 
taken away. Just the opposite is the case, 
however. Not only do they enjoy the li- 
cense to drive in this country and in Eng- 
land, subject, of course, to certain neces- 
sary safeguards, but in the state of West 
Virginia a law has even been passed for- 
bidding the taking away of this right. 

Why, it will naturally be asked, is there 
then such agitation on this subject? The 
answer is two-fold in character. The right 
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to drive is one of the most precious the 
deaf person enjoys and this privilege is 
periodically threatened in its existence by 
those well-meaning but misguided reform- 
ers responsible for “safety” campaigns. 
When accidents increase, a clamor is usual- 
ly set up for tightening of restrictions in 
granting licenses, more rigid physical tests 
are demanded, and lo! someone discovers 
that deaf persons are permitted to drive 
motor vehicles! Immediately there is talk 
of taking away the right, although statistics 
show that only 1% of all accidents involve 
persons with physical handicaps and of the 
latter deafness most probably forms an 
infinitesimal portion. However, a legis- 
lator is soon enough found who is willing 
to sponsor a bill, and the most innocent 
unoffending group of motorists is in danger 
of losing a hard-won right. It reminds one 
of the perennial search for an appropriate 
scapegoat and the false economy which 
spares the high-salaried bank executive and 
sacrifices the night watchman. 


But, as handicapped as the deaf are, they 
become most articulate when this danger 
arises, and there is ample justification for 
their anxiety. Few realize how isolated 
from the rest of society the deaf person is 
because of his inability to hear and speak. 
The ordinary pleasures and pastimes of the 
average person are not for him and he lives 
by himself most of the time in a world of 
his own. But driving a motor vehicle rep- 
resents one form of activity and social 
recreation where hearing is no longer vi- 
tally essential. Time was, not so long ago, 
when the approach of an automobile was 
heralded by a honk, but when cars ap- 
peared in ever-increasing numbers on our 
streets and highways, the resulting din 
converted the horn into a relic of a bygone 
age. Safe driving depends more than ever 
upon good sight and carefulness, and the 
deaf driver has learned to cultivate these 
qualities to compensate for a sense which 
is no longer of much use on the road, any- 
way. 

For certain deaf persons the license to 
operate a motor vehicle is also essential to 
the business of earning a livelihood. Ordi- 
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narily an insurance company does not in- 
quire into a person’s hearing ability in 
issuing a policy of liability insurance, but 
its attitude almost invariably changes when 
it is a question of renewing the policy in 
the case of a deaf driver who has been so 
unfortunate as to become involved in an 
accident. This brings us to the final topic 
of this article: the deaf person and the 
judicial process. 


The Deaf and the Courts 


It is when the deaf person has to go to 
court that he often encounters prejudice 
and ignorance in its starker forms. This 
may be a strange statement to make, be- 
cause courts should certainly be reposito- 
ries of learning and enlightened thought, 
but such, with some notable exceptions, is 
the actual fact. 

If the individual is deaf and mute, his 
first great difficulty is in understanding 
what is being said and in making himself 
understood. He has to rely on interpreters 
of the sign language and the manual al- 
phabet, and while some courts provide in- 
terpreters, in most cases the deaf person has 
to rely on friends and volunteers who not 
infrequently fail to convey his exact mean- 
ing to the court or jury. But interpreters 
are a comparatively minor affair when com- 
pared to the attitude of the average judge 
or jury. If the charge is violation of a 
traffic rule or regulation, discovery that 
the accused is deaf may result in prompt 
revocation of his license. If he is plaintiff 
or defendant in a suit growing out of a 
collision, his deafness counts most heavily 
against him, the presumption being that if 
he had had his hearing the accident would 
never have occurred. Certain judges have a 
fondness for uttering imposing generaliza- 
tions, little realizing that they may be doing 
violence to fact. “A deaf man,” said a 
learned judge, “who walks on a railroad 
track, states ‘himself out of court.” Now, 
walking on a railroad track is certainly 
dangerous, but there are situations where 
even a deaf person may rightfully walk on 
a railroad track without having his deafness 
used against him as evidence of gross neg- 
ligence. He might be on a track where no 
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trains are running; he might have to wal 
on a railroad track because an adjoinj 
highway is absolutely unsafe due to cop. 
gested traffic. It might also be relevant tj 
determine whether he was walking toward 
or away from a train, and if the latter 
whether he was careful to look aroun) 
every few minutes. The unwisdom of jp. 
dulging in such dicta is made apparent by 
a recent decision of the Court of Appeak 
of New York State, which upheld a verdic 
in favor of a deaf-mute and his deaf sister 
who were seriously injured while walki 
at night on a roadway which ordinarily 
they should not have used but to which they 
had to cross because the other highway 
was very much congested and _ therefor 
more dangerous. 


If the person who has to go to court is 
not deaf but only hard of hearing the ex. 
perience may be in the nature of an ordeal 
because of the stigma which seems to attach 
to those who cannot hear. The usual pre 
sumptions are indulged in as to his inferior. 
ity, general incapacity and negligence, and 
strangely enough, the impossible is some. 
times expected of him. For example, a 
meat salesman sued for disability benefits 
under a policy because of a severe hearing 
loss. An appellate court in New York, in 
denying him this right, held first that he 
was totally deaf, and then suggested that 
since Beethoven, Edison and other geniuses 
could accomplish great things in spite of 
deafness, he, a meat salesman, at the age of 
56, could go out and carve a new career 
for himself! It sounds rather ridiculous, 
and is certainly ironic that the deaf person 
should be considered unfit to drive a car 
yet be regarded as perfectly able to go out 
into the open market and, without any 
hearing, compete on equal terms with oth- 
ers for a decent livelihood. This case raises 
the question as to what assistance legal aid 
bureaus can give to deaf and hard of hear- 
ing persons in their contact with the courts. 
Such bureaus have slight experience with 
deaf persons. This is not because the latter 
have no legal problems, but because, in the 
case of the hard of hearing, they are un- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








A Study of Seattle School Children 


Reported to Have Hearing Losses’ 


By Etvena MILLER 


I cpose of the Study 
To purpose of this study is to deter- 


mine what Seattle school children 

with seemingly significant hearing 
losses are in need of instruction in lip read- 
ing, and what effect the handicap may 
have had on speech, school progress, be- 
havior, and personality. 

According to the American Otological 
Society, 20 db. loss (16%) in both ears 
with a contributing history is basis for 
recommendation for lip reading instruction. 


Extent of the Investigation 


In 1937 the City medical department, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Arthur Wade, gave 
4A screening tests to all the children in 
Seattle, and 6A diagnostic tests to those 
whose ratings indicated need for further 
testing, except that no 6A test was given in 
the high schools nor in the Monroe Junior 
High. Ratings were given in percentages, 
and all children with approximately a 16% 
loss in both ears were included in the study. 
As the examiner went from school to school 
she inquired about these children only, but 
when the principals reported other cases of 
hearing disabilities and urged their con- 
sideration, she included them. Eighty-four 
children in forty-nine different schools were 
studied. 

Procedure 


The general procedure was to interview 
the principal, study the nurse’s record card 
and personal records of the child, discover 


*This survey was made during the school year 
1938-39, and the report submitted in the fall of 1939. 
The result was that a teacher of lip reading was se- 
eured for the present school year. 
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his 1.Q. if recorded, and his school achieve- 
ment, interview his teachers and counselors, 
and talk with the child himself. In some 
cases it seemed necessary to consult the 
otologist in charge of the case, and the 
parents. 


Drawbacks of the Study 


In some cases the records were incom- 
plete and it was impossible to get intelli- 
gence ratings. In large schools, especially 
in some high schools, there were either no 
records of personal information, or very 
incomplete ones, and it was impossible to 
get a complete history of the child’s achieve- 
ment and behavior. Chart II is of necessity 
understated. 

The recorded results of the hearing tests 
were two years old, and as hearing is not 
static, they did not give an accurate mea- 
sure of the child’s handicap. As the tests 
were not given in the primary grades, there 
were many children who never had been 
tested. The tests for high school pupils 
were only 4A, and hence not of diagnostic 
value. The results were recorded in per- 
centages, and not by audiograms, so it was 
impossible to tell from them how great the 
loss was in the speaking range, and what the 
nature of the loss was. This is important 
for accurate diagnosis in determining the 
need of lip reading and the procedure in 
lip reading and speech training. Because 
of possible development of ear trouble since 
the tests were made, the enrollment of chil- 
dren new to the city, and the lack of hear- 
ing tests for the primary grades, the list of 
children with significant hearing loss is 
incomplete. 
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Left school or not located 
Need lip reading 
Might need lip reading 


Do not need lip reading. 


Totals 
CHART I. 


Criteria for Judging Handicap 


When a child’s hearing loss was around 
16% or more in both ears and his behavior, 
school progress, speech, or personality 
traits indicated that he was working under 
a handicap, he was listed as in need of 
instruction in lip reading. It was recog- 
nized that difficulty in hearing might be 
only one of several contributing factors, 
and where there was any doubt as to its 
importance the child was listed as one who 
might profit by help, but not recommended 
as being in immediate need. In all cases 
where the otologist reported that the case 
was progressive, lip reading was recom- 
mended. 

Significant Cases 


Of an Edison School girl with an 18%- 
30% loss, Miss Cole, Lincoln High School 
Girls’ Advisor says, “Had we had lip read- 
ing help for her we might have stalled off 
a serious emotional depression in her senior 
year.” 

A fourteen year old boy with 25%-30% 
loss had one year in the school for the deaf 
when he was nine, but does not read lips 
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NAMES ADDED BY 
TEACHERS OR 


REPORTED WITH 
16% Loss or 





More OTOLOGISTS TOTAL 
18 1 19 
44 17 61 

4 7 ll 
9 3 12 
75 28 103 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN STUDIED 


now. This indicates what is generally ac. 
cepted as true, that a hard of hearing per. 
son needs constant controlled training and 
practice in order to make the most of his 
skill in reading lips. 

A junior high school boy with 35%-37% 
loss spent a year and a half in the school 
for the deaf and lip reads well. He un- 
doubtedly would profit by continued help, 
but was not included in the list of those 
recommended. He is retarded a year and 
a half in his school work. The question is 
raised: would he have been retarded less if 
he had had lip reading help in his regular 
school? 

The parents of a boy with a 33%-37% 
loss that is progressive will not let him at- 
tend the school for the deaf. He has nor- 
mal speech and most of the habits of a 
hearing child, and does not belong in such 
a school if he can get lip reading elsewhere. 

A boy with 27%-30% loss is reported by 
his teacher as “taking advantage of deaf- 
ness to be inattentive.” When such a great 
loss means that he cannot hear ordinary 
conversation, this comment by a teacher 
suggests some of the results of a hearing 








SPEECH PERSONALITY BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEM PROBLEM PROBLEM RETARDED TOTAL 

Those recommended... 12 16 ll 30 69 
Possible 

recommendations ____ 2 1 2 6 ll 
Not recommended____._____- 3 2 2 4 ll 

ill eet ets 2. ea 17 19 15 40 91* 

CHART II. OTHER PROBLEMS DISCOVERED 


(*Because of inadequate data, this is of necessity an understatement). 


more than one of the listed problems. 


Several children had 
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disability that is not being supplemented 
with lip reading. 

A girl with a 30%-27% loss has had lip 
reading once a week for two years at the 
League for the Hard of Hearing. Her 
teachers report that she is very deaf, but is 
beautifully adjusted and high in scholar- 
ship. Her own comment is “I think it 
would be a great help if we had lip read- 
ing classes in school.” 


Conclusions 


There are at least sixty-one children in 
Seattle schools in need of lip reading, and 
eleven more who probably would profit 
from it. Retests are necessary before final 
assignment. 

It is important that the knowledge of a 
child’s hearing loss be given to classroom 
teachers more frequently than is now the 
situation. 
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Teachers should be given information 
that would help them to understand how a 
hearing loss handicaps a child. 

Money spent in providing instruction in 
lip reading might be money saved in the 
prevention of the development of speech, 
reading, personality, and behavior prob- 
lems, and in lowering the amount of re- 
tardation in scholastic achievement. 


Recommendations 


1. In view of the above data it is fecom- 
mended that yearly audiometer tests be 
given to all children, including those in the 
primary grades, as early as possible. 

2. For diagnostic purposes audiograms 
should be made for those children with a 
loss of 16% or more. 

3. The sixty-one children found by this 
study to be in need of lip reading should be 

(Continued on page 60) 





Hearing Conservation in Oregon 


By WarrEN H. GARDNER 


Reprinted from the Weekly Bulletin of the Oregon State Board of Health, 
November 5, 1940 


the United States is the result of 

twenty years’ efforts of the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, and of 
medical societies and educators. Mass test- 
ing was made possible by the group au- 
diometer, which was introduced in 1925. 
Over 600 group and pitch audiometers are 
inuse today. In 1938-39, almost 2,000,000 
children were tested in 1,000 cities and 125 
counties of the nation. The annual sum- 
maries have repeatedly indicated an inci- 
dence of hearing deficiency between six 
and seven percent. 

Detailed analysis of annual reports in 
the United States indicates that hearing 
tests in many instances are being given 
without adequate follow up. In fact, only 
68 cities out of 201 reporting sources in 
1939 had a record of the number of chil- 
dren seen by physicians, and only 35 re- 
ported the number of children improved 


r “HE status of hearing conservation in 


after medical attention. Investigators re- 
port that many tests are given improperly, 
and by inadequately trained persons. It 
also has been revealed that group audiom- 
eter results in some cases have been re- 
garded as final, whereas scientists and otol- 
ogists who originated the audiometers 
specified that the pitch audiometer test or 
some other accurate individual test neces- 
sarily must follow the screening of pupils 
by the group instrument. 

The twofold purpose of hearing conserva- 
tion is, first, to discover the genuinely and 
potentially hard of hearing children in or- 
der that their hearing may be conserved 
and, second, to furnish suitable teaching 
readjustments for the severely handicapped. 
Although the second purpose is a proper 
and satisfying aim, a substantial prevention 
or reduction of the educationally handi- 
capped cases may be effected by obtaining 
prompt medical examinations and _neces- 
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sary treatment for all of the deficient cases. 
Hence, the goal of hearing conservation 
should be considered defeated if all of the 
discovered cases do not have benefit of the 
entire program. 

A complete program of hearing conserva- 
tion presumes the cooperation of the entire 
community, including that of the local 
health department, medical society, schools 
and professional organizations. Testing in 
1940-41 in Oregon will be given in certain 
communities that have (1) requested the 
hearing tests, (2) indicated that all the in- 
terested groups are ready to carry out the 
program in its entirety, and (3) made ade- 
quate provision for the time of the nurses’ 
follow up of cases and for assistance in the 
testing program. 

The program logically falls into five 
parts: 

1. Advance preparation is necessary to 
secure successful cooperation of school and 
health officials. Preliminary instructions 
are given to principals and teachers; also 
to persons assisting in the tests. Speaking 
dates are scheduled for the Consultant in 
Hearing and Vision before P.T.A. and pro- 
fessional groups. 

2. Administration of hearing tests con- 
sists of two screen tests with the phono- 
graph type of audiometer, followed by a 
pure tone test. Children who do not pass 
the first group test are retested in order to 
allow immature, excitable pupils to im- 
prove their scores. Pure tone tests are given 
to pupils who fail to reach a satisfactory 
hearing level on the two group tests. This 
test is very precise, and requires the services 
of a trained technician. The need of re- 
ferral for medical examination depends 
upon careful consideration of numerous 
factors, such as: (a) the amount of hearing 
loss; (b) conditions under which the test 
is given; (c) cooperation of the child; (d) 
hearing health history of the child, as ob- 
tained from the parent; (e) the child’s 
school achievement and personality, as fur- 
nished by the teacher; and (f) the local 
health officer’s inspection report. 

3. Follow-up of the deficient cases is 
the most important feature-of the survey. 
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The real work begins after the tests ap 
completed. Conferences are held with pap. 
ents at two periods. They are invited ty 
school when the children are given th 
third, individual pitch tests. They are als 
given a final opportunity for interview after 
the health officer’s inspection of each def. 
cient child. All the important informatio, 
about the tests and correlated factors js 
discussed with the parent, who is urged to 
take the child to a doctor early. The ad. 
vantages of having the parent come to 
school are that she sees the testing instru. 
ments and receives an explanation which 
seems more convincing than a statement 
made during a home visit. The examiner 
learns the attitude of the parent, and en 
deavors to convince a skeptical person be. 
fore she leaves. It is educational. It re. 
duces the number of home calls, and par. 
ents go more promptly to doctors. Finally, 
the nurse calls on all parents who have not 
come to the school for interviews. 

4. Educational readjustments are ef 
fected through conferences of principals, 
teachers and nurse, after the medical prog. 
nosis has been obtained. The more se 
riously handicapped may require assistance 
of the Consultant in Hearing and Vision as 
well as representatives from the State De. 
partment of Education and other interested 
agencies. 

5. Health education of the community 
on hearing conservation is effected through 
the following activities: (a) advance news- 
paper publicity; (b) addresses of the con- 
sultant before P.T.A. and_ professional 
groups; (c) visits by the consultant with 
every physician in the community to ex- 
plain the program; (d) final teachers’ meet- 
ing to explain the results of the survey and 
their implications for a better understand- 
ing of the deficient cases. 

The steps described above serve to con- 
trol the hearing conservation program s0 
that all children will receive the benefit of 
a complete study. In other words, the whole 
child, his measured hearing, hearing health, 
school history and medical diagnosis, to- 
gether with the prognosis, must be observed 
before the final decision may be given on 
his future guidance. 
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" Speaking of Handicaps 

a 

ye BY ELIZABETH CHAMBLESS 

ion 

‘$ is 

d to ; ; P 

ad. Almost everybody in the world is handicapped in one way or another. Some 
» to have suffered physical abnormalities which they find hard to bear. Others have 
<k risen above even more serious difficulties, and are living lives that are daily 
ze sermons to those around them. 

iner Yet untold numbers are suffering handicaps that are not so apparent as 
en physical ones. They are struggling against burdens of fear, worry, hate, bitter- 
be ness and apathy. There are forms of mental blindness and deafness more dev- 
Re: astating than physical blindness and deafness. 

lly, Whatever your deprivation, this page is for you. Each month it will tell 
not you about somebody who is overcoming the effects of a handicap. 

ef. In the Middle West, there is an old expression about the weather: 

als, “Cold does no real damage until it strikes in.” 

og: A handicap is like that. As long as it remains a physical impediment it can 
. be overcome. Only when it strikes in and warps the soul does it bring devasta- 
a tion. | know some people who have refused to allow a handicap to strike in. 

Je- Jane, for instance. | wish you knew Jane. She is beautiful, with a pixie 
ed face and lovely blond curls. She may be thirty-five years old, but her age is of 
* little consequence. 

gh She has a rental library where she also makes and sells favors and hand 
s- carved boxes of her own design. Some of them have gone across the water to be 
sold in Paris. 

th A chat with Jane about books or about the far places she has traveled or 
x: the people she has known will leave you stimulated for the rest of the day. 

; As an avocation, Jane paints beautiful landscapes which, like herself, give 
A you the feeling of having touched a vibrant personality. 

It is only when Jane moves that you see how infantile paralysis has twisted 

? her limbs and left her only one good hand with which to work. Even this can- 
' not matter so much to you when you see that she smilingly refuses to let it 
‘ thwart her. 

1 | wish you could meet Jane. 

1 

1 
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Things | Wish They Wouldn't Do 


A Collection of Faux Pas Committed by the Normally Hearing 


Compiled by Harriet MONTAGUE 


Candles for the Blind 


OT so many years ago there ap- 
N peared in a magazine devoted to 

the interests of the blind a charm- 
ing and witty article by a blind clergy- 
man whose work at that time took him up 
and down the length and breadth of Eng- 
land. In speaking of the pitfalls set before 
him by the well-meaning among the sighted, 
he mentioned several recurrent difficulties 
that he encountered in English country 
houses. Among them was the propensity 
among the unimaginative to hand him a 
lighted candle when showing him the way 
to bed, or, worse still, to place a lighted 
candle in his bedroom. When he knew 
the light was being offered, he could gently 
decline it, but in some cases he was com- 
pelled to feel his way around a strange 
room trying to locate a candle he was sure 
had been set down there and which he had 
to find and extinguish before he could get 
into bed with any peace of mind. 

He also mentioned one dear old lady 
who proposed to show him where the mir- 
ror was, and who, upon his replying that 
he had no need of a mirror, said firmly: 

“Not tonight, son, but tomorrow morn- 
ing when you shave.” 

As I read, it seemed incredible to me 
that presumably intelligent persons could 
be so stupid, and I tried to match these 
episodes with some I have myself experi- 
enced with reference to my deafness. The 
only ones I could dig up were rather flatter- 
ing than otherwise, as, for instance, the re- 
mark of a friend who confided to me her 
desire to have a salon, or at least regular 
evenings on which a group of the intel- 
ligentsia could meet in her bookshop to 
discuss books and things. When she asked 
if I could join such a group, I replied: 

“IT wouldn’t be of any use. I can’t take 
part in general discussions.” 


“Well, you can listen, can’t you?” she 
said. 

This, to a person who hasn’t listened 
successfully to anything in many years, was 
pleasantly soothing, and no match at all 
for the mirror and candle episodes. On the 
whole, I have decided that my friends are 
most intelligent in such matters; and yet, 
embarked on a train of meditation con- 
cerning my relations with the normally 
hearing, I could think of plenty of things 
I wish they would not do. I hesitate to 
mention the mild discomfort these lapses 
occasion, since I have had more than my 
share of kindliness and good will from 
those who hear. Knowing as I do that the 
annoyance of deafness falls almost as heavi- 
ly on the family and friends of the person 
it attacks as on the deaf person himself, 
I dislike to complain. And yet it happens 
that the things that bother me the most, 
would, if rectified, make social contact 
easier for my friends as well as for me. At 
any rate, I have tabulated a few of the 
faux pas these conquering heroes who hear 
have committed in my direction. 


Concerning Introductions 


I wish they would not consider it neces- 
sary to enlarge upon my deafness when 
introducing me to strangers. 

If they would just handle introductions 
in the simplest possible manner—‘Mrs. 
Montague, Miss Jones”—and let it go at 
that, I would get along infinitely better 
than I do when they try to give me a help- 
ing hand in advance. As, for instance: 

“I am going to introduce you to a friend 
of mine who is very hard of hearing. You 
won’t have any trouble talking to her, as 
she reads the lips, but I thought I had bet- 
ter tell you.” 

“Have you ever met a lip reader? I am 
going to introduce you to one. She is 
deaf, but she reads the lips, and she will 
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understand you all right, if you just speak 
a little slowly.” 

Such introductions take the wind out 
of my sails completely, flatten me out, trip 
me up, land me battered and bruised on the 
rocks of conversational inefficiency. My 
objection to them is not based on the fact 
that I am sensitive and thin skinned, be- 
cause I am not thin skinned where my loss 
of hearing is concerned. In fact, years 
of deafness have helped me grow a rhi- 
noceros hide to deflect social snubs; but 
they have not taught me how to put at ease 
a normally hearing person who is informed 
of my deafness before he has a chance to 
find out for himself that I can understand 
ordinary conversation. 

The introductory approach, which brings 
lip reading into the conversation before | 
am brought in myself, inevitably embar- 
rasses a stranger and puts him on the defen- 
sive. He thinks about his mouth, exag- 
gerates his speech, and begins to talk like 
a bad imitation of Charley McCarthy. Sub- 
consciously, like all normal humans, he 
shies at the abnormal. Of course I am con- 
fused, too, and we get off to a bad start. 
Whether or not the introduction is made 
before I appear on the scene, | can tell 
immediately when it has been uttered, 
simply by its effect on the stranger. 

Now there is nothing more unsubtle than 
deafness; but handling it conversationally 
with the greatest of ease is a subtle busi- 
ness; and the person who has lived with 
it for years is better equipped to handle 
it than his normally hearing friends. If 
he is let alone to manage it in his own 
way, he can get in a few remarks, and un- 
derstand a few before the stranger is in- 
formed he is deaf, so the first hurdle is 
accomplished painlessly for all concerned. 
Moreover, if he himself informs the 
stranger about the hearing defect, he is 
able to get across the conception of him- 
self as free, white, and twenty-one, able 
to handle his own affairs, and not to be 
classed with idiots, lunatics, and minors 
who must have custodial care. It makes 
all the difference in the world if he is 
allowed to mention his deafness in his own 
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way and his own time; and it makes con- 
versation for the normally hearing very 
much easier. 

I know what I am talking about. I 
have carried on for hours, on the train, 
or on a boat, a conversation with an ab- 
solute stranger who did not know I was 
deaf until I told him. And I have been 
unable to understand a single word said 
to me by a stranger who had been coached 
and prepared in advance to deal with me 
and with lip reading. 


Concerning Proper Names 


I wish they would not insist on my re- 
peating the names of the persons to whom 
I am introduced. 

This is a wish with a corollary. I ad- 
mit I have made some frightful boners by 
not knowing the names of the persons I 
meet, but I have been involved in even more 
frequent difficulties by those who are too 
careful to make certain that I get every- 
body’s name straight. I know it is a good 
social stunt to be quick and accurate about 
names, and to use them frequently when 
addressing strangers; but why, I wail, 
must a deaf person be expected to be more 
accurate than seventy-five per cent of the 
hearing? That number, I am sure, never 
get the name of anybody to whom they 
are introduced in a large gathering. Most 
introductions consist of an indistinguish- 
able mumble, and most hearing persons are 
content to mumble in return, “Mrs. Ah- 
oo-ee. So happy.” And that is all that is 
expected of them. But when I come along, 
I am introduced thus: 

“Mrs. Montague, Miss Saponowitch. 
Did you get it? SAPONOWITCH. No, 
that isn’t it. SA PONOWITCH. Here, 
Ill have to write it. Names are hard to 
get. Mrs. Montague is hard of hearing, 
you know, but she reads the lips. You 
won't have any trouble making her un- 
derstand.” 

Of course, Miss Saponowitch has given 
up the conversational ghost long before I 
get her name straight, and has gone on to 
more reliable conversationalists, but if I 
had been permitted to murmur, “Miss 
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Fevers m.m.m.,” like all the others, I 
could have asked her myself later on to 
spell her name, and she would have been 
pleased and flattered that I was sufficiently 
interested to get it straight and everything 
would have been lovely. 

Again it is simply a matter of letting 
the hard of hearing person paddle his 


own canoe in his own fashion. 


Concerning Persons of Importance 


I said this particular wish had a corol- 
lary. I will express the corollary thus: 

I wish they would not expect me to 
know clairvoyantly, when I am introduced 
to an important person, that that person 
[S important. 

This sounds like a contradiction of the 
above, but it is not. With nine-tenths of 
the persons I meet, names are of no con- 
sequence except to the individual himself, 
but with the other tenth, the names are im- 
portant to me, and I should be informed 
of them. 

Visiting a big school for the deaf one 
day, I became confused as to the identity 
of one of the ladies I met. As she came 
into the superintendent’s office with the 
teachers’ training class, and as she car- 
ried a notebook and pencil like theirs, I 
thought she was a teacher in training. I 
noticed that she made several remarks which 
showed knowledge and firmness of charac- 
ter, but lots of teachers in training have 
knowledge and firm characters; so my em- 
barrassment was great when I learned, 
hours afterwards, that she was the principal 
of the school. 

And there was the time when I was in- 
troduced to a tall, gray clad gentleman 
with red hair who looked more like a Men- 
nonite minister than anything else I could 
think of, and who attached himself to me 
as we moved across the plaza of an Indian 
pueblo in New Mexico. I had no idea who 
he was, and he rather annoyed me than 
otherwise, as he persisted in talking to me 
when I wanted to look about. To me, he 
was just another white man who got in the 
way when I preferred to look at red men 
going through their Sunset Dance, and I 
am afraid I was rude to him. Imagine my 
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despair when my husband said, an hour 
later, “Well, how do you feel now?” 

“How do I feel now?” 

“Yes, after talking to a celebrity for half 
an hour.” 

“A celebrity?” 

“Yes, didn’t you know that was D. H. 
Lawrence?” 

I could match that with other incidents 
as harrowing, the lost opportunities that 
come up and overwhelm me in the night— 
the people I might have known, the friends 
I might have made, if / had only known 
who they were. 


Plans and Expeditions 


I wish they would not expect me to know 
clairvoyantly the details of plans and expe- 
ditions in which I am to have a part. 

I have been taken on trips without know- 
ing where I was going, have been involved 
in invitations I could not fathom, have 
been included in plans that have not been 
explained to me, and when I sought infor- 
mation have been astounded at the re- 
joinder, “Why, we planned it all yesterday. 
I thought you knew all about it.” Because 
I understand readily the conversation of 
one person at a time, my friends often 
think I get everything that is said around 
me; and I have dressed for a river picnic 
only to learn, too late, that the goal of the 
expedition was a fashionable summer hotel. 
Vice versa, I have dressed for the hotel, 
and descended to find everybody else in 
slacks and shorts, ready for a picnic and a 
wood fire. I have gone to Connecticut 
when I thought I was being driven to Mas- 
sachusetts. I have been escorted to a dance 
when I thought I was going to a movie. 
I have been routed out at five A. M. and 
started off without breakfast and without 
being told that we would stop for break- 
fast in Roanoke at seven, and have suffered 
in bitter silence the abominable sensations 
of being cold and hungry in a pitch dark 
morning with no promise of being ulti- 
mately fed and warmed. 

Do, please, you hearing people, make cer- 
tain that the hard of hearing member of 
your crew knows what it is all about. You 
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will save yourself a lot of trouble explain- 
ing afterwards, and save him a lot of men- 
tal wear and tear. 

I wish they would not indulge their 
penchant for candle-light when inviting me 
to dine. 

I fully appreciate the aesthetic charms 
of subdued lights, of flickering shadows; 
but such charms are not for me. Nothing 
quenches my social ardor and reduces me 
so quickly to silence and boredom as to 
enter a normally cheerful living room or 
dining room to find that somebody has 
signalled “lights out,” and decided it 
would be fine to dine by candle-light and 
fire light, or, worse still, by the light of 
the moon and stars. Moons are seldom 
bright enough to read lips by; and fire- 
light is the lip reader’s bane. Do, please, 
turn on the electric lights, all of them, 
when I come around. 

I wish they would not try to protect me 
from traffic when I am crossing a busy 
street. 

I have been crossing busy streets all my 
life. I was a city child, and I grew up with 
deafness and with a city. I am ten 
thousand times more watchful and ob- 
servant than the normally hearing persons 
who try to save my life; and they only 
confuse and upset me by jumping at 
noises and trying to indicate to me from 
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where the noises come and what they sig- 
nify. I can get along safely without know- 
ing about the noises; much better, in fact. 
The only conceivable time when I need the 
assistance of a hearing person is when 
there is a fire engine approaching; but 
so far I have not been run over by a fire 
engine, since I am generally made aware 
of the imminence of one by the scattering 
of the traffic. On the other hand I have 
been almost hurtled to the door of death 
countless times by nervous friends who 
try to help me avoid automobiles. 

I could think of lots more, but the above 
are enough, perhaps too many. They add 
up to a wish that the hearing would use 
imagination in trying to be helpful to the 
hard of hearing. And yet, when I think of 
all the kindness I have received, the pa- 
tience, the forbearance, the multitudinous 
evidences of genuinely imaginative fore- 
sight, I am moved to erase all the above 
and simply express gratitude to the people 
who have put up with my deafness all these 
years. That they have obeyed the Levitical 
commandment and not cursed the deaf is 
not due to any supreme charm on my part, 
but simply to their own inherent justice 
and good will. 

But if they would not try to steer my 
canoe at the wrong time.... . 





CAN DO 


Ah Hin was a Chink from over the sea, 
Round and brown as a Chink should be; 
Of English words he had far too few, 
But he always managed to say “Can do.” 


Ah Hin was busy the whole day long; 
Perhaps he belonged to the workers’ tong; 
But whether his tasks were old or new, 

His invariable motto was “Can do.” 


We played and rested; he worked the while, 
Wearing a placid, inscrutable smile; 

And under the skies that were dark or blue 
He cheerfully gave us a bland “Can do.” 


If he were weary, no one could tell; 

Over his face no shadow fell. 

To his heathen heart our ways were new, 

But he tackled strange jobs with a calm 
“Can do.” 


There was never a frown on his queer moon 
face. 

With a quiet contentment he filled his place. 

The light on his slanting eyes shone true, 

And it deepened and glowed when he said 
“Can do.” 


Ah Hin was a heathen—maybe so, 
But he taught me a lesson, that I know. 
And faith and courage I oft renew 
As I think of his eager, brave “Can do.” 


—Source unknown. 
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By the Light of the Dog Star 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


NE of the basic tasks in fitting a hard 
() of hearing worker for profitable em- 
ployment is to see that he makes 
every reasonable effort to establish a means 
of communication and thus lessen so far as 
practicable the handicap of his impaired 
hearing. The deafened person must try to 
find and learn to use the type of hearing 
aid best suited to his particular needs; and 
he must endeavor to become as skilled a 
lip reader as possible. Quite often, a satis- 
factory combination of hearing aid and lip 
reading skill will bridge over the gap of 
impaired hearing very effectively. 

Betty Kinney, employment manager for 
the Stamford Chapter of the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing, has found 
no certain method of persuading her clients 
to give hearing aids the patient and thor- 
ough test they sometimes demand, but she is 
wondering if she hasn’t accidently hit upon a 
very effective means of leading them to de- 
vote the proper time and attention to the ac- 
quirement of lip reading ability. She is 
thinking of Howard Awkright, of course. 
Howard is as stubborn as a mule—if you 
don’t mind speaking flatteringly of a mule. 
To see him buckling down to serious lip 
reading practice is something to amaze; 
even to awe. Why is he doing this? Sim- 
ply because he refuses to concede that a 
dog may have more intelligence than he. 
possesses. 

“T can’t learn the silly stuff,” he was pro- 
testing to Betty only a week or so ago. “I’m 
too dumb to learn to read lips, and that’s 
all there is to it.” 

“That argument will not hold water,” she 
declared, by means of her ever-ready lead 
pencil. “We have a lot of evidence to 
show that one needn’t be an intellectual 
wonder in order to become a good lip 
reader. It’s right in the United States 
Army records. None-too-bright soldiers, 
deafened in battle, often make excellent lip 
readers. In one group, absolutely unlet- 


tered negro patients proved to be the best 
lip readers!” 

Awkright’s face clearly expressed his dis- 
belief, though he naturally did not put it in 
words. 

“It is a matter of official record,” re- 
peated Betty. “It’s in the Government re- 
ports. It—” She happened to glance out 
of the window, and had one of her famous 
inspirations. “Wait! I have a better argu- 
ment than that. There’s Fred Bishop just 
driving up. We’re going over to Ed Dyer’s 
to get him to help out with the Chapter 
show next month—he has a splendid dog 
act. Maybe you've seen it?” 

Awkright had, but had not been par- 
ticularly impressed. 

“Ah, but there is more to it than appears 
on the surface,” Betty told him. Then she 
added impressively: “That dog can read 
lips! He’s deaf as a post, but he under- 
stands everything you tell him to do. He’s 
wonderful!” 

“If you can prove to me that a dog can 
read lips,” said Awkright, grimly, “I'll 
learn if it kills me!” 

“That’s the old fighting spirit!” she de- 
clared. “Come along with us and I'll supply 
the proof.” 

Ed Dwyer was at home and readily 
agreed to help with the show. 

“Mr. Awkright is discouraged,” ex- 
plained Betty after introducing him to Ed— 
though it turned out that they had already 
met informally at the Chapter. “I’ve been 
telling him about your dog—I mean that 
he can réad lips. I want you to give him 
a demonstration.” 

“You want me to give a demonstration?” 
repeated Ed, grinning. “You know I can’t 
read lips—and besides, my ears are all 
right. I just help out at the Chapter be- 
cause I’m a good hearted guy. It—Oh, 
all right, I'll let the dog do the showing 
off.” 

He led the way to his vast backyard—he 
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calls it his garden. The dog house in the 
southwest corner is something to see; al- 
most a miniature one-room bungalow. Over 
the doorway is the dog’s name, “Sirius,” 
and below the name Arthur Guiterman’s 
clever lines: 


I love this little house because 
It offers after dark 

A pause for rest, a rest for paws 
A place to moor my bark. 


“Sirius, eh?” said Awkright, puzzled. 
“Rather an awkward name for a dog, 
isn’t it?” 

“My goodness, where’s your astron- 
omy?” demanded Betty. “Ed calls him 
Sirius because, of course, Sirius is the ‘Dog 
Star.’ ” 

“Sure,” agreed Ed. “And after this dem- 
onstration you can say that you were 
guided by the light of the ‘dog star.’ ” 

Sirius came out just then, and recogniz- 
ing Betty and Fred greeted them warmly. He 
was a happy little brown and white spaniel, 
intelligent and very friendly. Ed _ intro- 
duced him to Awkright, and began to put 
the little dog through his series of tricks. 

“It took a lot of practice to teach him 
some of these things,” Ed explained, “but 
Sirius is a true Blenheim—remember what 
Ruskin says of his Blenheim: 


I have a dog of Blenheim birth, 
With fine long ears and full of mirth; 
And sometimes, running o’er the plain 
He tumbles on his nose: 
But quickly jumping up again 
Like lightning on he goes! 


“Sirius landed on his nose quite fre- 
quently, but he also jumped up promptly 
and went on with the practice,” continued 
Ed. He turned toward Awkright and raised 
his voice. “I’ve been giving Sirius his or- 
ders loudly enough for you to hear them— 
at least in part,” he explained. “Now I’m 
going to put him through his tricks with 
lip reading—that is I will not utter the 
commands aloud; I'll just move my lips.” 

He did that, and to Awkright’s amaze- 
ment the dog went through with the tricks 
without the slightest hesitation. 

“You win,” he said to Betty. “If a dog 
can do it, I can.” 
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So, as I’ve said, there he is buckling 
down to lip reading practice in such a se- 
rious—or should I say Sirius?—manner 
that he is quite apt to develop into a fairly 
good lip reader, though we do not an- 
ticipate that he will ever take any cups as 
the Mr. America of the lip reading world. 
The problem before us now is how to break 
the news to him that he was victimized; 
that Sirius can’t read lips. At least Dr. 
Malcomb Cordune says he can’t, and Dr. 
Cordune is a man we have found it dan- 
gerous to dispute. 

You see, it is quite true that Sirius is 
deaf. When he lost his hearing Ed natu- 
rally thought that the dog’s performing 
days were over, and was heartbroken. Ac- 
cidently he discovered that Sirius would 
go ahead with the tricks just as he had 
always done. At first, Ed thought Sirius 
had suddenly recovered his hearing. Then 
he decided that the dog must be reading 
his mind, and that frightened him. It was 
here that Betty and I came into the pic- 
ture. We knew about Ed and the dog be- 
cause they had helped out with our Chap- 
ter shows now and then. Betty and I de- 
cided that Sirius in some manner had 
learned to read Ed’s lips! This explana- 
tion sounded plausible to Ed also. He said 
he had met some pretty fair lip readers at 
the Chapter who quite evidently weren’t any 
smarter than Sirius. 

There the matter rested, with every one 
quite happy, and the Chapter immensely 
pleased with its lip reading dog, until Dr. 
Cordune came along and tumbled down our 
castle. After a little observation he de- 
clared that Sirius wasn’t doing any lip 
reading. Like a good many performing 
animals, the dog merely governed his ac- 
tions according to certain gestures or posi- 
tions assumed by the trainer. Probably 
Sirius had paid little attention to the spoken 
commands even when he could hear them. 
He associated certain gestures with partic- 
ular tricks and went ahead with them 
without waiting for the spoken word. 

So we reluctantly abandoned our claim 
to the lip reading dog. Betty just hap- 
pened to think of it when Awkright was 

(Continued on page 74) 
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A Letter Never Posted” 


By Paut PERNECKY, JR. 


EAR Bos: 
1) I’ve been meaning for some time 

to write to you to thank you for 
the visit you paid me last year. You sent 
me a note to thank me for the little help I 
had given you, but I didn’t realize until 
recently, Bob, that I really am indebted to 
you. You, as the pupil, were the better 
teacher. 

We were together for just a couple of 
days, but we talked long and deeply, prob- 
ing each other’s mind and heart, learning, 
sustaining each other’s physical and spirit- 
ual being. It was I who was to help you, 
for you had recently lost your hearing and 
were finding the process of adjustment to 
your loss and to society difficult. I had 
passed through what you were then suffer- 
ing: that awful feeling of perpetual silence; 
the seeing of objects and persons, once so 
familiar, now silent strangers; a bitter fear 
and a deep loneliness; the feeling of being 
so very much alone to battle against great 
odds in a society where the law is still the 
survival of the fittest. Those first few years 
were hard, a supreme test of character. I 
had passed through those bitter years and 
was, to you and others, a success. You 
were in the transitional stage and felt the 
need of a helping hand. I offered my hand 
to help you, Bob, and you pulled me higher 
up the road to success and happiness. 
That’s why I want to thank you. 

I learned of your difficulties, wrote to 
you, and it was not long before you paid 
your visit. The hours raced as we talked 
and wrote out our thoughts and our phi- 
losophy of life. It was not long before we 
learned that, basically, our philosophies 
were similar, although our lives were total- 
ly different, for you were a dreamer and 
idealist and | realist and materialist. You 
lived close to the spiritual laws of life, while 
the struggles of my boyhood and youth 
~*This letter was written by one severely deafened 
young man to another whom he had met only once. 


“Bob,” to whom the letter is addressed, died before 
they met again.— EDITOR. 


brought out sharply the physical essence of 
human life. You needed my materialistic 
experience, and I your wholesome spiritual 
philosophy. And so we delved deep into 
our hearts and uncovered rich lodes of the 
gold of human life. I have been applying 
the philosophy we had promised to prac- 
tise; now I want to tell you that this phi- 
losophy has worked. 

Our philosophy was based on Longfel- 
low’s “Psalm of Life.” 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us further than to-day. 

Hard work, progress, mental and spirit- 
ual growth would be the essence of our 
lives, we would build for tomorrow, build 
“stately mansions” to house and comfort 
the weary travelers on the road to life. 
What did it matter that we could no longer 
hear Beethoven’s symphonies, a teacher’s 
instructions, a boss’s orders, the human 
voices we loved so well? There were too 
many things in life to enjoy and appre- 
ciate: the magnificence of sunset, the gen- 
erosity of men’s hearts, the beauty and 
magic scent of a flower. What did it mat- 
ter if we could not have the things we 
wanted and dreamed about; we would help 
others obtain them. 

We agreed that happiness and success 
are relative, and rest only within our own 
hearts and minds. Life is just what we 
make it; it can be beautiful or ugly, as our 
hearts and minds will make it. We could 
have all the money and power in the world 
and still happiness could not have any more 
significance, for the basic rule for happi- 
ness is the same for all, no matter what 
means we have or lack. The rule that we 
alone could bring happiness and success to 
ourselves and to others by the right kind of 
living and thinking seemed too simple to 
be real. But it is real, Bob. And to this 
rule, you added another: sacrifice and faith. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Advantages of Deafness in Australia 


URRAY! The Mail Box is getting 
H around. It has been as far as Aus- 
tralia and found a friend who 
writes on some of the subjects we discussed 
in September. It took just a month for 
the Votta Review to reach Melbourne, 
and another month for a letter in response 
to get back to this side of the earth. Which, 
considering the state of the mails and of 
transportation generally, is pretty wonder- 
ful. This letter was mailed in Melbourne, 
October 26, and received at the Volta Bu- 
reau November 25. 


I] have been very interested in your col- 
umn in the Votta Review. By a coinci- 
dence, your column started about the time 
that I inaugurated an evening at our League 
for the Hard of Hearing here in Melbourne. 
Every member was asked to try and think 
up some “advantage” he or she had felt 
since becoming hard of hearing. We called 
the evening “The Advantages of Deafness,” 
and the example given had to be true, as 
well as cheerful, amusing, or beneficial. 

Our president is almost totally deafened. 
She considers herself fortunate, as her hus- 
band likes the radio on ali night beside his 
bed. She feels the vibration, but if she turns 
it off, he wakes up and turns it on again! 

Another member finds it an advantage to 
be able to say to a persistent hawker, “I’m 
stone deaf and can’t hear a word you say.” 


Advantages in a Hotel 


My own contributions were: (1) In stay- 
ing at a fine New York hotel, I was given 
a beautiful suite of rooms at a nominal 
rate, because they were too noisy for any- 
one else; (2) I have travelled a great deal 
and been much on the sea. Until I lost my 
hearing, I was a very poor sailor. Now 
that I no longer hear, I enjoy every minute 
on board ship; and no matter how rough 
the sea, I am never ill. 

The inquiry as to how a hard of hearing 
person may enjoy a holiday alone also 
interested me. I have travelled a lot by 


myself and am now quite dependent on lip 
reading. Like most hard of hearing folk, 
I have no “push” and am shy. But I have 
never found much difficulty in making 
friends while travelling. 

To all intents and purposes, a long sea 
trip is a vacation. If a person insists on 
sitting in a corner by herself with a book 
and feeling sorry for herself, she won’t have 
any fun. But if she tries to join in with 
others, there is nearly always someone to 
encourage her. With strangers I usually say 
at once that I do not hear, and must read 
their lips. Sometimes the other person looks 
embarrassed at this. | never know why, un- 
less that he fears I shall read his secrets. 
Fortunately this type is rare, and I find that 
most people at once look interested and 
(perhaps unconsciously) tend to speak 
more clearly. It sometimes happens that 
before long I find myself endowed with 
supernatural powers. This is amusing, but 
very hard to live up to! I happen to be 
very far sighted, and can follow a conversa- 
tion across a large room, sometimes, more 
easily than one close at hand. One of my 
friends quite enviously remarked that I 
would make a good spy! 


Advantages on Shipboard 


Here in Australia, most of us from child- 
hood engage in a certain amount of com- 
petitive sport—golf, tennis, swimming, etc. 
At holiday resorts in the season, and also 
on most ships, there is a social committee 
that organizes competitions and games. 
Names are usually drawn and thus every- 
one who enters meets and gets to know 
everyone else. | have always made a point 
of entering, even if I do not happen to play 
that particular game very well. At least I 
have one round and I meet a few people, 
which often leads to something else. 

If one does not care for sport, there are 
bridge, dancing and round games in the 
evenings, or picnics, or walks. I have 
found, while in a holiday resort alone, that 
people will often ask one person to join 
them, and there is often one spare seat in 
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a car for a drive. Last year I was staying 
at Banff in the Canadian Rockies by myself. 
One day I joined a cycling party for a day’s 
outing. I had not been on a bicycle since 
I was ten years old, and my balance is not 
very good since I lost my hearing. The 
traffic in the United States and in Canada 
is on the opposite side of the read from 
that in Australia, and it was always con- 
fusing to me. On this cycling trip, I kept 
thinking a car was coming and would look 
around. Then I would wobble all over the 
road. When a car did come, I got such a 
surprise that I usually fell off! I had a lot 
of fun—so did my companions. 

It is a good plan, on arrival at a guest 
house, to see the manager or proprietor. 
Tell him you do not hear, and ask him to 
include you in any picnics, etc., that may 
be organized. It is just as important to 
him that you should have an enjoyable 
holiday as it is that his other guests should. 
He will usually introduce you to others, 
and generally keep you under his wing. An 
evening is often spent playing Bingo, or 
Beano. There is always a fellow guest who 
will be glad to watch your board as well as 
his own. Or the person conducting the 
game will let you sit near him and see the 
numbers as he turns them up. 

In travelling, the customs officers of a 
foreign country can be difficult to a deaf- 
ened person. They are always in a hurry 
and have their heads bent over papers. But 
there again I have usually found an oblig- 
ing fellow passenger to interpret if nec- 
essary, or to tell me when my name is 
called. I have never had to resort to pencil 
and paper. I am a fairly good lip reader 
now, but it is not long since I was unable to 
read the lips at all. 


People Really Want to Help 


People are glad to be helpful and kind 
if given a chance, but they do not always 
know what to do unless we hard of hearing 
give them that chance and meet them half 
way. 1 believe, however, that it is best for 
the hard of hearing to battle for themselves 
and to be independent if possible. 

Perhaps this is a good opportunity for 
me to say that the 14 months which I spent 
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alone in America brought me much happi- 
ness, solely because I was hard of hearing. 
There are many organizations for the hard 
of hearing there, and there seems to be a 
sort of fellowship among deafened persons 
which leads them to help each other. Per- 
haps it is this that is the greatest advantage 
of deafness. 


M. A. C., AUSTRALIA. 


The H.O.H. Traveler 


That is a wonderful letter, M. A. C., and 
thank you for writing it. I believe you 
must have a particularly happy faculty for 
making friends, since you got along so 
well during a long stretch of travel and a 
long sojourn in a strange land. Personally, 
I find that I am more at ease with one or 
two strangers at a time than with a large 
group, as on shipboard or in a hotel. I en- 
joy conversation with one person at a time, 
but I am apt to freeze up, keep silent, and 
just sit and watch people, when there are a 
number about. It is not shyness exactly, 
but inability to focus in a shifting crowd. 
A kind of social paralysis seems to strike 
me at such times, and I am of no use to the 
others. Yet I am not the least bit shy when 
I have a chance to talk to someone who is 
really listening. And by the same token, 
I am not shy when talking from a platform. 

I was interested in what M.A.C. said 
about customs. Looking through some in- 
teresting travel articles in the VoLta Re- 
VIEW not long ago, I came across a par- 
ticularly delightful one by Miss Florence 
Berryman, in which she mentioned customs 
especially, and she said her deafness was a 
help to her! To quote her article, “Great 
Danes,” in the October 1939 Vo ta ReE- 
VIEW: 

“On rare occasions, deafness becomes an 
asset. One of these occurred before we 
landed in Hamburg, when the grim Nazi 
customs officers, in bottle green uniforms, 
boarded the ship. I told the Steuarts [her 
travelling companions] not to betray any 
association with me, as I hoped to sidestep, 
by my private technique, the nuisance of 
bag opening. When one of the sour-faced 
Teutons approached me, I thrust pencil and 
paper at him, informed him that I was 
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totally deaf and that he would have to write 
any questions. He stared at me, then 
chalked my luggage without a word. I 
would love to know whether we deafened 
appear honest or harmless to such people, 
or do they merely wish to avoid scrivener’s 
cramp at all cost?” 


Is Deafness a Hair Shirt? 


There, M. A. C., add that to your list of 
the advantages of being deaf. Not every- 
one will agree that there is more pleasure 
than pain about it. In the same mail came 
two letters from gentlemen at opposite ends 
of the U. S. A., both of whom disagree 
strongly with Mr. Ferrall’s praise of the 
art of being deaf. Here is a decided 
negative: 


To like being deaf is as unnatural as to 
want to grow blinders in front of the eyes. 
I would have bet my last bushel of oats that 
Jaf was the only specimen of his kind in 
captivity and existence who liked being 
deaf. But I see by your Mail Box that there 
are more who confess to the same liking. 
I am sorry for this new outcropping in the 
human family. It is regrettable indeed that 
their affliction has now become a two-fold 
one. When we begin to take advantage of, 
or begin to like an affliction too well, it 
loses most of its value as a source of grace 
from which to store up spiritual treasures 
in the life to come. 

Those who are afflicted with deafness and 
who bear their affliction with cheerfulness 
and fortitude, may gather a thought of 
cheer from the fact that they do not bear 
their affliction in vain. It is to them always 
a rich storehouse of spiritual treasures. 

Most emphatically I do not like being 
deaf. The days of pillar saints are past, 
our skins have become too tender for hair 
shirts, but since I cannot enjoy normal 
hearing, 1 want Heaven to know that I am 
wearing my lack of hearing as a hair shirt 
in disguise. 

I think every deafened person will con- 
fess that his affliction would be less a hard- 
ship and trial were such lack of hearing 
not also a grief and a hardship to those who 
love us, and those whom we love. There- 
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fore, could you have any patience with, 
or love more, a person who likes being 
deaf, or who insists on sticking his head 
into a sandhole like an ostrich? 


A. K., IpAHO 
I Am NOT Afflicted 


It is a curious thing. When a nor- 
mally hearing person, dealing from with- 
out, as it were, with the handicap of deaf- 
ness, refers to it as an “affliction,” my 
gorge rises, and my first impulse is to stand 
up and shout, “I am NOT afflicted.” But 
when A. K. uses the word “affliction” six 
times in the course of 250 words, I don’t 
mind it so much. He has a right to use 
that word if he wants to, it seems to me. 

I decided to stop here and look up the 
meaning and derivation of the word. Oddly 
enough, I find that its obsolete meaning is 
“self-mortification,” and it comes from the 
Latin ad fligere, “to strike, to cast down, 
to humble.” I think perhaps the sub-con- 
scious reason I object to the use of the 
word as aimed in my direction may be 
that idea of “making humble.” And that is 
just where A. K. takes it up, appropriating 
deafness as a hair shirt. 

As I think of it in that light, I do not 
agree with what he says, although I echo 
many of his remarks. But a whole theo- 
logical discussion would be involved in out- 
lining my disagreement, so I will only say 
that I am sure Jaf and the others who have 
found something good about deafness are 
only “cooperating wid de inevitable,” and 
making the best of a bad bargain, and that 
they are not attempting to prevent any- 
body from accumulating blessings for the 
future. 

Since my own philosophy involves living 
as fully as possible in the here and the now, 
and since “kicking against the pricks” 
makes me as well as others uncomfortable, 
I find it much the best policy to get along 
with my. deafness and not fight it; but 
that doesn’t mean that I like it or think it is 
a good thing for anybody. For that matter, 
I don’t believe hair shirts are good for 
anybody, nor pillars, nor beds of nails. 

Here is another person who is not a can- 


didate for the G.I.A.D. Society: 
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The H.O.H. Make a Good Hobby 


Miss Timberlake had better be careful, 
or you will be so popular that your depart- 
ment will fill up the whole paper. I was 
very interested to note letters from a couple 
of friends of mine—at least I hope they are 
friends—in the November Vo.ta Review. 


May I join up, even though I am not a 
member of the G.1.A.D.? I do not sit 
around shedding tears about my tough luck, 
but still I am far from being glad that my 
ears ain't what they used to be. I admit 
that I have many fine friends that I would 
never have known had I not been given 
what Rupert Hughes calls “selective hear- 
ing.” And yet here are a good many fine 
people who still have the old fashioned ears, 
and it is just possible that I might have 
known some more of them if I had not 
changed my style of hearing. 

There has been some discussion of hob- 
bies in your Mail Box. May I tell of mine? 
For a good many years now my hobby has 
been work in the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing and its local chapter. | 
think you will find a good many with that 
same hobby, and it is not such a bad one. 
Within that general hobby, I have several 
smaller ones. 

One of my particular pets is our chap- 
ter’s collection of old hearing aids. Time 
and money are lacking so that I cannot 
ride this hobby as much as I would like, 
but we have made a start. In our club 
house we have a case displaying quite a 
number of aids that are no longer in current 
circulation. Most of them are so old as to 
be of use no longer, and a few are real 
relics. We hope to have a really interesting 
collection some day. Twenty years from 
now the instruments we are so proud of 
today will be curiosities. 

I know there are a few other such collec- 
tions, but I think we should have more of 
them. Lots of the old instruments have al- 
ready been destroyed and the sooner we 
can start preserving some of them the better 
will be our historical exhibits. I hope that 
others will take up this hobby, but anyone 
having an interesting relic and not wishing 
to start a collection of his own can be as- 
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sured that it will find a welcome and good 
care in our museum. 
R. H. C., CaLirornia 


Gadget Collections Are Useful 


That’s an interesting idea, R. H. C., and 
I should say your two hobbies help each 
other. Interest in the h.o.h. naturally leads 
to interest in hearing aids; and attention 
to hearing aids develops a desire to know 
about other ways in which the h.o.h. may 
be benefited. I know there is nothing that 
draws public notice so quickly to an organ- 
ization for the hard of hearing as a “gadg- 
et show,” a display of old hearing aids and 
also an exhibit of modern instruments. The 
modern ones hold attention longest, of 
course, but it is the ancient curiosities that 
get photographed for the rotogravure sup- 
plements, and so bring the h.o.h. a lot of 
newspaper publicity they would not get 
otherwise. 

There are several quite noteworthy col- 
lections of hearing aids. Charles Rein & 
Co., of London, manufacturers of hearing 
instruments for more than a hundred years, 
have gathered examples of every manner of 
hearing device, some of which have been 
illustrated in the Votta Review. In 
this country, Dr. Max Goldstein of St. Louis 
has a large collection. There is another in 
the Army Medical Museum, in Washington, 
to which the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing sent a number of exhibits. 

It is surprising how much interest a case 
full of these contraptions will arouse in 
strangers who would scarcely bother to 
look at a modern, efficient, streamlined 
hearing aid; but, once attracted, their inter- 
est is often held and capitalized by the 
h.o.h. who arranged the exhibit cannily as 
window dressing. 

Heighho, here we go starting a new year, 
and good wishes are in order. Three years 
ago I was in New York on New Year's Eve, 
and when we drank a toast to 1938, some- 
one said, “I fear 1938.” Well, 1938 has 
come and gone, and though it brought its 
horrors and its terrors, it is now a part of 
history, and the person who feared it, as 


(Continued on page 55) 
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What Lip Reading Means to Me 


True Stories Written By and About Students of Lip Reading 


II. Tue Story M. W. Toitp ExvizaBetH STURDIVANT* 


Actions Speak Louder Than Words 
Sixty Thousand Miles for Lip Reading 


O one thing only do I lay any claim 
as concerns making a record. I chal- 
lenge any one to equal the distance I 
have driven to and from lip reading lessons. 
In my four years’ pursuit of this fascinat- 
ing, elusive (not illusive) and altogether 
marvellous art I have driven over 60,000 
miles. I cannot give the exact mileage, but 
I am sure 60,000 is the minimum and 75,- 
000 is probably nearer the exact figure. I 
live in a small town in the Deep South, and 
the whole town is sold on lip reading be- 
cause of what it has done for me. 

In the autumn of 1935, I made the deci- 
sion that changed the course of my life. 
One October day, I had driven from my 
home town to our state capital, a matter of 
some two hundred miles each way. I had 
made the trip for my usual rounds of (1) 
the doctor, for my nerves were on edge, to 
put it mildly; (2) ear specialist; (3) den- 
tist; (4) earphone company, to see what 
could be done about my hearing aid, with 
which I was not hearing so well as I had 
been doing. 

On this particular trip, | was even more 
blue and discouraged than usual, and dur- 
ing those years my. usual mental hue was 
deepest indigo. My habitual depression 
was indeed a general nuisance to me, and 
I suspect to my best of all husbands, too, 
though he never intimated it by any slight- 
est hint or gesture. I am beginning to be- 
lieve that our families’ very softness with us 
increases our natural inclination to spoil 
ourselves. 

I had saved the trip to the earphone com- 
pany to the last. I was pouring out my 
woes into the ears of a most sympathetic 


*This is the second of a series of case histories 
gathered by the Volta Bureau from teachers of lip 
reading throughout the country. The first appeared in 
the December Vorta Review. 





salesman, who in my opinion is the finest 
of them all, for he has been on the job do- 
ing business at the same old stand for 
something over fifteen years now. Sud- 
denly he asked me, “Have you ever studied 
lip reading?” 

“Never heard of it,” I answered with no 
interest whatever. 

What could there be in anything for a 
hard of hearing person? In my own mind 
I knew already that nothing could help me. 
I had tried everything. The ear specialist 
had told me that he could do no more for 
me. My doctor had said he might be able 
to help me if I kept up his treatments. The 
dentist found my gums must be treated 
for that miserable pyorrhea. Then as a last 
straw here was this Mr. Salesman suggest- 
ing that I take up lip reading. 

However, not knowing my thoughts, Mr. 
Salesman gave me the card of a lip reading 
teacher and advised me to get in touch with 
her. He added enthusiastically, “Miss 
Teacher may not teach you to read the lips 
as expertly as she does, but she will help 
you understand better. She is a wonder.” 


My First Evening Class 


So I went to Miss Teacher’s school. She 
was just leaving to teach an evening class 
in the public schools, but she took time out 
to be gracious and helpful. She gave me 
some literature on the subject and suggested 
I think it all over very carefully and then 
come back for another talk and perhaps 
a demonstration lesson. Then, seeing that 
I was loth to leave, she suggested I go with 
her to the class, if I liked. 

It is my custom to stay overnight in the 
capital, as 400 miles of driving, making the 
usual four rounds and then doing a spot of 
shopping, cannot quite be squeezed into a 
single day, and my husband does not like 
to have me drive alone at night. For that 
matter, I dislike night driving, too. 
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That class was a revelation to me. I saw 
what Mr. Salesman meant when he said 
that Miss Teacher made you understand 
more. It was such a lively, spirited and 
interesting group, I felt more alive myself. 


That evening after I went back to the 
hotel, my exhilaration over what I had seen 
made sleep impossible. In my mind I went 
over the different subjects that had come 
up in that class. I even counted them. There 
were exactly thirty of them! Miss Teacher 
is very careful to put the general subjects 
on the board where all can see and thus be 
sure to know the general drift of the sub- 
jects discussed. I had been thinking of life 
as drab and dull for any hard of hearing 
person, yet here was a group of hard of 
hearing persons, all of them alert and inter- 
ested. The teacher, though she had 
less hearing than any of them, seemed to 
know the answers to any questions asked 
by this animated group. The whole at- 
mosphere was one of vitality and spon- 
taneity, wholly delightful. 

The next morning I called Miss Teacher 
before breakfast and was amazed to be told 
that she could not hear over the telephone. 
My message was too precious to be relayed, 
so I went directly to her school. I think 
I felt a little afraid lest the scene I had wit- 
nessed the evening before might all be a 
dream and I wanted to be sure before I 
went back home that Miss Teacher was real 
and that I could start my course in lip read- 
ing at once. 

The next week I had my first lesson. 

That first year I was ill, in fact entirely 
too ill to make the long weekly trips and 
then concentrate for the hours Miss Teacher 
put me through. She was thoughtful of me, 
but she was firm. Sometimes that first year 
I wondered whether she, with her really 
boundless energy and good health, under- 
stood how ill I was. I know now that she 
did, for looking back, I remember how she 
would say quietly when I felt especially 
nervous, “Let’s skip the lesson to-day and 
enjoy the sunshine.” Or again she would 
suggest, “Just talk until you feel more 
rested. We will not count this as a les- 
son.” 
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Miss Teacher probably knew me far bet- 
ter than I realized. She also probably knew 
that if she showed her sympathy too openly 
I should be worse off for it. She often 
warns us against spoiling ourselves or let- 
ting our families spoil us by unwise baby- 
ing. 

My First Year of Lessons 

However, my nerves were terribly upset 
before I began my lip reading lessons, and 
this condition counted against my progress 
that first year. The strain of trying to hear 
had just about gotten the best of me. A 
good deal of my trouble, as Miss Teacher 
suggested, might have been mental; but I 
suffered from it just the same. She was 
too good a psychologist not to let me tell 
her my troubles, or just to brush them aside 
with some platitude about the value of 
mind over matter, but by her own example 
she made me rather ashamed to give in to 
my feelings as I had been doing. 

When I would look at Miss Teacher, who 
was working some eight hours and more 
with us every day, I would feel that I, too, 
must “overcome our common handicap” as 
she put it. I felt surely that if Miss Teacher 
could be cheerful, I could be at least pleas- 
ant. She never seemed to doubt any of us. 
She led us to believe that we could not fail 
if we did our best; and I am sure that 
many of us have surprised ourselves in 
what we have been able to do as a result 
of the hours we have spent in learning lip 
reading. 

At the end of my first year of lessons, I 
was so much better in spirits and in health 
that my husband suggested that Miss Teach- 
er come and stay with us so I could have 
a lesson every day, and that we pay her the 
salary she was getting in the schools. At 
that it would have been a bargain for us. 
The cost of gas and oil for my weekly trips, 
my hotel and other bills, amounted to more 
than her salary. It is true that my “four 
rounds” had been reduced to two, the den- 
tist and the doctor, with a visit now and 
then to my ear specialist just for a check 
over. And, by the way, my otologist was 
perhaps the most enthusiastic booster for 

(Continued on page 60) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Practice Material on S and Z 


By Erne J. TURLEY 


Phrase Exercise 


HIS exercise is to be given by the 
teacher just before the presentation 
of the movement for the sounds of 5 
and Z, to build up the conception of the 
movement. Should the students find it at 
all difficult, it should be repeated at the 
end of the lesson, to show the value of the 
study, and to give confidence. 
I saw you 
standing on the corner. 
sitting in the car. 
stepping off the bus. 
sealing the envelope. 
stamping the letter. 
sending a telegram. 
sewing on the machine. 
stirring up a pudding. 
scraping the dishes. 
soothing the child. 
speaking to her. 
starring in the play. 
smiling at me. 
squeezing through the crowd. 
skipping across the lawn. 
saddling the horse. 
sailing on the bay. 
struggling with the sails. 
splicing the rope. 
swimming in the pool. 
slipping into the house. 
spreading out the lunch. 
snatching a nap. 
sunning yourself on the porch. 
I am sure I saw you somewhere! 


Seal Herds of Alaska 
Adapted from the New York Times 


A map of North America, and pictures 
of seals or fur coats will be found helpful. 
Words to be placed on the board are: 


Pribilof Islands bachelors 
Bering Sea Bureau of Fisheries 
Alaska St. Louis 


United States Fur Treaty 


Russia Great Britain 
volcanic Japan 
area Coast Guard Cutters 


The seal herds of Alaska furnish three- 
fourths of the world’s supply of seal skins. 
The United States Government takes about 
sixty thousand seal skins from these herds 
each year. The seals come ashore but once 
a year, during the months of June and 
July. They come to the Pribilof Islands, 
which are near the center of Bering Sea. 
These islands are the summer home of the 
fur seals. During the rest of the year they 
are at sea and never go ashore. In the fall 
of the year they travel south. They follow 
the coast line fairly closely, and sometimes 
go as far as Southern California. 

The Pribilof Islands are volcanic islands. 
Heavy fog covers the islands most of the 
time. The islands were discovered by a 
Russian in 1786. The United States bought 
the islands when we bought Alaska from 
Russia. The total area of the islands is 
about 75 square miles. The islands cost the 
United States about a thousand dollars. In 
69 years the United States has made 15,000 
times what it paid for the islands. No per- 
son may land on these islands without per- 
mission of the United States Secretary of 
Commerce. Passengers on cruise ships may 
land to see the seals. 

About one hundred seals live in a group. 
If left alone they will live to be from fifteen 
to twenty years old. It is the three-year-old 
bachelors who furnish most of the fur. The 
bachelors live together and are easy to 
catch. 

About four hundred fifty people live on 
the Pribilof Islands. They are of Russian 
descent. They do most of the work con- 
nected with sealing. The United States Bu- 
reau of Fisheries supervises the work. Gov- 
ernment agents, physicians, school teach- 
ers, and shop keepers are sent to the islands 
from the United States. 
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The natives get all necessities in return 
for their work. They also get a cash pay- 
ment for each seal skin. These people 
have other work to do, also. They take 
care of the reindeer herd. They raise foxes. 
They furnish about a thousand blue fox 
pelts a year. 

The people live in concrete houses. They 
have electric lights and radios. The roads 
are good and they have motor cars. The 
United States Navy maintains a powerful 
radio station there. Mail is brought to the 
islands about a dozen times a year. There 
are about three months each year when no 
ship can get near the islands. 

The sealing work is done in July. The 
skins are salted and sent to St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Here they are dressed and dyed 
either black or brown. They are sorted 
and graded. They are sold at public auc- 
tion. From 50 to 90 skins are sold in a 
lot. 

Before the government took charge of 

the sealing industry, the seals were killed 
on land or sea. Many were wounded and 
drowned. In 1911, four nations got to- 
gether and made a fur treaty. The nations 
were the United States, Russia, Great 
Britain, and Japan. Now the seals are 
* guarded by Coast Guard Cutters. Japan 
and Great Britain receive fifteen percent 
of all the pelts taken. In 1911, there were 
about 125,000 seals. In 1936, there were 
over a million and a half. Yet, 65,000 
pelts had been taken. If it were not for 
careful management, our only seal skin 
coats would be those handed down from 
our grandmothers. 


All to Do with Eating 


This exercise is usually given as slip 
practice. Each student gives his sentence 
in an inaudible voice, writes the under- 
lined words on the board, and repeats the 
sentence. When the list is complete, the 
teacher gives the words, the class members 
repeat them aloud as called on, and an ap- 
pointed member erases the word from the 
board. 

Please pass the salt and pepper. 

Apple sauce tastes good with pork chops. 

Shall we start with tomato juice or soup? 
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Use brown sugar for the boiled frosting. 

We tried to chew the celery but it was 
tough. 

The chicken was stuffed with sage dress- 
ing. 

Shall I make cheese or sardine sand- 
wiches? 

Grandma uses soda in molasses cookies. 

Did you put the ice cubes in the water 
glasses? 

We always have ice cream for dessert 
when there is a birthday. 

Asparagus is best in the spring months. 

The lettuce for the salad is very crisp. 

The refreshments were fresh strawberries 
and sponge cake. 

The men wanted sauerkraut and sausage 
for dinner. 

That sour cherry pie has a nice flaky 
crust. 

We have scalloped oysters only in the 
winter time. 

Will you save the seeds from that 
squash? 

My favorite menu is steak with string 
beans. 

Mix the beans and corn together for 
succotash., 

Father shot this gray squirrel. Did you 
ever eat squirrel meat? 

The children all like chocolate corn 
starch pudding. 

The sweet potatoes were sent to us by 
a friend in Georgia. 

This custard is for the invalid. 

Brussels sprouts do not take long to cook. 

The roast was decorated with parsley. 

These parnips were dug from the ground 
in February. 

Lobsters are a special treat for us. 

The boys will fix the scrambled eggs. 
They know how. 

Butterscotch pudding is very rich. 

The horse radish is in the cupboard with 
the preserves. 

The hunters came home with enough 
venison to last a month. 

The ladies are having cinnamon toast 
and tea. 

Supper will be served at five-thirty. May 
we expect all of you? 
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Supplementary word list: 

crystal glasses sea weed 

silver spoons scallops 

center piece smoked herring 
sweet breads 


courses 
spread sirloin 
scrape porterhouse 
sift soufflé 

stuff rice 
fricassee stew 

soak mincemeat 
consommeé scones 

spice biscuits 
anise syrup 

mace crisco 
mustard pastry 
saffron zwieback 
salsify ginger snaps 
cress gooseberries 
sour grass raspberries 
citron steamed pudding 
pepper grass bread sticks 
mayonnaise sliced meat 
seasoning taste 
spearmint 


Guessing Game 


The teacher gives the facts. The student 
gives the answer and repeats as many of 
the facts as he can remember. 


This is a way to help people. 

It is to help unemployed persons. 
It is financial help. 

Workers and employers pay for it. 
The government manages it. 


—Social Security. 


Do you photograph well? 
Do you want to get into the movies? 
Then you must have this. 
It will tell you how you might appear on 
the screen. 
—Screen Test. 


A sail plane is a kind of glider. 

It is an airplane without a motor. 

Its wings are small and light. 

It rises from the shoulder of a hill. 

It is lifted on currents of air. 

What do you call the sport which uses a 
sailplane? 

—Slope Soaring. 
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We live on the earth. The earth is a 
planet. 
There are eight other planets. 
The planets move around the sun. 
What is the sun, together with the planets 
that move around it, called? 
—Solar System. 


This is a method of stopping business. 
Some people think it could stop wars. 
It is non-violent. 
It is sometimes used by persons who are 
not satisfied with working conditions. 
—Sit-down Strike. 


This is a special excursion train. 
It is used to transport city people. 
It takes them to the country to play in 
the snow. 
—Snow Train or Ski Train. 
This is an airplane. 
It is a large passenger airplane. 
It flies very high in the sky. 
—Stratoliner. 


This is a large automobile. 

It carries many passengers. 

The passengers are all looking out the 
window with great interest as they ride 
through the streets. 

What do you call such a vehicle? 

—Sight-Seeing Bus. 

This is a beautiful song. 

The words are beautiful and the music 
is beautiful. 

It is about the United States flag. 

It is officially the national anthem. 

—Star-Spangled Banner. 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 50) 
I happen to know, is still alive and flourish- 
ing. 

There is no particular point in fearing 
1941, so let’s take it as it comes, and do our 
best to make it a good year. Here’s wish- 
ing every Mail Box fan the top of the 
morning for every day in the New Year, 
and the fulfillment of at least a few of his 
or her dreams. What are your dreams, 
by the way, and what do you want most? 

Yours wishfully, 
Mo.Liy MATHER. 
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A Graphic Aid for Visual Education 


Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction. By Harry 
G. MecKown and Alvin B. Roberts. Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 
Cloth. 385 pp. Indexed. Illustrated. 
Price, $3.00. 


This book is a good representation of the 
teaching methods it advocates and explains. 
The copious illustrations show the materials 
described and children using them. The 
chapter headings cover the different types 
of visual and auditory aids: Objects, Speci- 
mens and Models; Graphic Materials; Flat 
Pictures; Projected Still Pictures; Motion 
Pictures; School Trips; Auditory Aids; 
Audio-visual Aids. The excellent bibliog- 
raphy comprised in each chapter gives sug- 
gestions for further study. At the end of 
the book is a long list of sources for mate- 
rials, 

The subjects are presented in a manner 
to arrest attention, even though the reader 
is thoroughly familiar with the use of 
visual aids in the schoolroom. In many 
instances, the historical background of the 
various aids is sketched. In all cases, a 
practical, step-by-step method of using them 
is outlined, and their psychological value 
explained. The importance of attitude, both 
on the part of the teacher and on that of 
the pupil, is stressed, as well as the necessity 
of educating the school faculty and the com- 
munity in the use of some of the aids. 

Harry McKown is the author of a num- 
ber of books on school and extracurricular 
activities. Alvin Roberts, Principal of the 
Haw Creek Township High School, Gilson, 
Illinois, is Summer Instructor in Visual 
Aids at Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. Both understand thoroughly the use 


of other than print- Ve 
ed aids to learn- 7 
ing. 

While the title of 
the work might 
lead teachers of 
the handicapped to . 
believe that it in- 
cludes suggestions 
for the use of hear- 
ing aids and sight 
saving material, 
this is not the case. It deals only with the 
education of the normal child; but teach- 
ers of the deaf will find it a great help, par- 
ticularly in offering new ideas for making 
use of familiar materials. And since the 
increased use of hearing aids in schools for 
the deaf has brought to the fore the value 
of radio, phonograph and sound films, the 
chapters on these aids are of especial inter- 
est. Altogether, it is a very useful volume, 
not only for the school library but for the 
teacher’s desk. 





The Importance of Learning to Read 
How to Increase Reading Ability. By Albert 


J. Harris. Longmans Green & Co., New 
York. Cloth. 403 pp. Indexed. Price, 
$3.00. 


After studying a book on educational 
methods involving everything except the 
printed page, it is interesting to learn that 
more money is spent on reading materials 
in the elementary school than on any other 
subject; and that a survey of fifty cities re- 
vealed that the average first grade teacher 
spends from thirty to fifty percent of her 
time teaching reading. But when we are 
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confronted with an outline of the various 
methods of teaching reading that have 
been in vogue at different periods during 
the past century, it seems amazing that as 
many as four out of five school children 
actually do learn to read. 


Dr. Albert J. Harris, of the School of 
Education, College of the City of New York, 
prepared this book for his students, who 
comprise elementary and secondary school 
teachers, school psychologists and teachers 
of special education. He wanted them to 
have a text that dealt with diagnostic and 
remedial reading and that offered practical 
suggestions rather than theories. The work 
seems to answer that need. The basic 
causes of reading disabilities are studied, 
and remedial measures suggested. All sorts 
of devices are described, from mechanical 
equipment to books written especially for 
retarded readers. 


The part that defective vision and hear- 
ing may play in reading disability is noted. 
There is a section on Hearing, and one on 
Teaching Reading to Children with Visual, 
Hearing or Speech Defects. These indi- 
cate that the part defective hearing may 
play in educational retardation is being 
taken more and more into consideration 
by educators, and that those who consider 
it are becoming increasingly informed as 
to methods of dealing with it. In this book 
hearing tests are suggested, and methods 
of dealing with the hard of hearing child 
in the classroom. 

It is interesting to note that the more 
advanced methods of teaching reading fol- 
low the same general tendencies as the more 
advanced methods of teaching language to 
the deaf. The sentence method and the 
experience method have more or less super- 
seded the word method. Individual oral 
reading is recommended, and silent reading 
is carefully planned to improve particular 
skills. 

Altogether, this volume has plenty to 
offer the teacher of deaf or hard of hearing 
children, and many of the general sugges- 
tions could easily be applied to her special 
problems. 


H. M. 
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Sometimes They Jingle 


Rhymes for Children, written and illustrated 
in color by Paul Edmonds. Expression 
Company, Boston, 1940. 40 pp., Paper, 
Price, 75c. 


This is an unmistakably English book 
which has somehow made its debut under 
the United States flag. Some of its jingles 
jingle in a very jingly fashion; others make 
us think of Valentine Montmorency Pond, 
who said that her name was “just like coast- 
ing down a long, smooth hill and running 
into a fence at the bottom.” 

Here is a jingly one: 


Elizabeth O’Grady 


Elizabeth O’Grady 
Talks like a lady, 
Works like a lady, 
Walks like a lady, 
Dusts the nursery chimney-piece and sweeps the 
nursery-floor, 
Polishes the handle of the nursery door, 
Never is a trouble to her mammy or her dad, 
Is generally very good and never very bad. 
So do like Elizabeth, 
Work like Elizabeth, 
Talk like Elizabeth, 
Walk like Elizabeth, 
And then you'll be a lady 
Like Elizabeth O’Grady. 





Speech Drills for Small Children 
Sounds for Little Folks, by Clara B. Stod- 

dard. Expression Company, Boston, 1940. 

140 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 

The words given for speech exercises in 
this book are illustrated on one page and 
listed on another, thus simplifying their use 
with small children. Rhymes are provided 
for further practice. The vocabulary does 
not seem to have been controlled for pri- 
mary reading, but many of the verses offer 
excellent drills. There are exercises for 
teaching all of the simple vowel and con- 
sonant combinations. No special attention 
is given to consonant blends, except ngk, 
ngg, ngz, and gz. 

One wonders how an experienced super- 
visor of speech improvement could allow 
herself to include the vowel sounds ew as 
in Lew, ow as in snow, and ow as in cow 
in a consonant list; and could have an ear 
so insensitive as to permit the listing of 
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crayon and voyage as y-medial words like 
onion and canyon. 
Here is a verse from the book, which will 
provide as much fun as practice: 
My Nose 

It doesn’t breathe, 

It doesn’t smell, 

It doesn’t feel so very well. 

I am discouraged with my nose; 

The only thing it does,—it blows. 

—Marion Logan. 





Syllabus on the Problems of Deafness 

Problems of Education and Social Adjust- 
ment of the Hard of Hearing and Deaf: 
Boris V. Morkovin, Ph.D. Published by 
the University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. Mimeographed. 69 pp. Price, 
$1.35. 

Dr. Boris V. Morkovin, of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at the University of 
Southern California, is offering classes in 
the various techniques of rehabilitation as 
applied to the hard of hearing. For his 
students and others interested, he has pre- 
pared a syllabus which covers the whole 
problem. It is divided into four sections: 
1, Social, Physical and Mental Background 
for Understanding the Problem; 2, Cure 
and Prevention of Deafness; 3, Psycho- 
Social Problems of Hearing Loss; 4, Re- 
habilitation. The last section, which is the 
longest, comprises such subheads as Hear- 
ing Aids; Re-education of Residual Hear- 
ing; Lip Reading; Recreation for the Hard 
of Hearing; Vocational Adjustment; Edu- 
cation of Public Opinion; Education and 
the Hard of Hearing Child; Organizations 
Dealing with the Problems of the Hard of 
Hearing; Legislation Affecting the Hard of 
Hearing. Itemized outlines are given under 
each subhead; and there is an extensive 
bibliography. 





Training the Ear to Correct Language 


An Oral Language Practice Book. By Mabel 
Vinson Cage. Harr Wagner Publishing 
Co., San Francisco. Cloth. 262 pp. In- 
dexed. Price, $.90. 


This book is based on the theory that 
language is learned by sound. Its purpose 
is to establish, through courses in “ear 
training,” correct habits of speaking. 
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It is planned for upper elementary grades 
and for slow classes in junior high school, 
It offers practice material, instructions for 
teachers, and tests to be read aloud by one 
pupil to another, with the idea of teaching 
the children to watch for mistakes and 
correct them. The pupils themselves are 
supposed to keep a record of their scores, 
and each child observes his own progress, 
Drills are provided on is and are, did, try 
to, didn’t, isn’t, any, the correct use of was 
and were, of well as contrasted with good, 
and many other common pitfalls. Right 
and wrong tests, habit tests, oral tests 
are included, with keys for correct mark- 
ing of the habit tests. The treatment 
throughout is clear, direct, and well coor- 
dinated; but the work would hardly be of 
service to teachers of the deaf except, 
possibly, as providing suggestions for va- 
riety in language drills. 





A New Guide to Voice Production 


The Voice Governor. By Ralph M. Harper. 
E. C. Schirmer Music Co., 221 Columbus, 
Ave., Boston. Cloth. 142 pp. Price, $2.00. 


Ralph Harper has been rector of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Winthrop, Mass., 
for twenty-seven years. At the beginning 
of his career, just after he had completed 
long years of study for his degree in the- 
ology, he was told that his voice “did not 
carry” and that he was not equipped for 
public speaking. He enrolled for voice les- 
sons with a woman past seventy, who had 
taught Phillips Brooks and other noted 
speakers, and he studied with her four 
years, to his own great advantage. This 
book is partly made up of what she told 
him and partly of what he found out for 
himself in regard to the human voice. The 
volume is in three parts: 1, A New Analy- 
sis; 2, Discovery; 3, How to Study. The 
importance of correct posture is the first 
thing considered. From the position of the 
body to the position of the vocal organs 
in correct articulation, the various steps 
in speech production are outlined and il- 
lustrated. There are X-ray photographs 
of the skeleton and of the bony structure 
of the mouth. The illustrations even in- 
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clude a series of X-rays to show the differ- 
ence between the way a Harvard man pro- 
nounces his vowels and the way a young 
American woman, educated in Japan, pro- 
nounces hers. 

The author has evidently made a careful 
study of existing works on speech, even 
going so far as to learn something of the 
methods of teaching speech to the deaf. He 
refers familiarly to books by Melville Bell, 
Graham Bell and Caroline Yale, and even 
criticizes some of their methods. 

The “Voice Governor,” which gives the 
book its title and is referred to constantly, 
is defined as “the slight bulge in front of 
the solar plexus during phonation,” and 
is called “a sensitive tambour of intelli- 
gence . . . . recording the nerve impulses 
acting through the musculature for the pro- 
duction of sounds. It is an outward and 
visible sign of an inward strength and 
poise.” All the latter half of the book deals 
with instruction as to how to become aware 
of the Governor and control it, or, better 
still, collaborate with it. 





Deafness and Playgoing 
The Best Plays, 1939-1940, and the Year 


Book of the Drama in America. Burns 
Mantle. Dodd Mead & Co., New York. 
524 pp. Indexed. Illustrated. Price, $3. 


I give the tender minded fair warning, 
this is going to be as much a testimonial 
as a book review, so those who do not ap- 
prove of testimonials had better stop right 
here. 

I have had considerable benefit, both 
tangible and intangible, from Burns Man- 
tle’s series of “Best Plays.” These rich vol- 
umes, each filled with authentic detail of 
the theatre, have been coming right along 
every year since 1919, but I never open one 
of them without excitement. The reward of 
reading them is so satisfying that I hesi- 
tate to mention in the same sentence the 
amount of money they have saved me, but 
it is quite a lot. They enable me to decide 
in advance what plays I shall enjoy seeing; 
and they make it unnecessary for me to 
buy separate volumes of printed plays. 
After paying a suicidal price for a second 
row orchestra seat, it is disheartening to 
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have to pay $2 more to read the script. 
And invariably, as I have learned from ex- 
perience, books of plays disappear from 
public library shelves simultaneously with 
the arrival in town of the dramas in ques- 
tion. So it is quite wonderful to have ten 
whole plays bound in one volume, ten new 
plays, ten best plays, chosen by an experi- 
enced critic, condensed by a masterly hand. 

The condensations are skillfully done. 
The direct quotations are given in full in 
the playwright’s own words; the descrip- 
tive summaries which fill the interstices are 
so smoothly inserted that the plot is easily 
followed; and the introductory passages 
are most enlightening. 

Most persons who cross the line which 
separates the sheep from the goats, the 
hearing from the non-hearing, relinquish 
the theatre automatically; but this has al- 
ways seemed to me a mistake. When I 
crossed that line myself, I kept right on 
going to plays; and in the course of years 
I developed a system, in which Mr. Burns 
Mantle plays a large part. I not only read 
him before I go to the theatre, but I take 
him along under my arm, and read him 
between the acts. And so, when Monty 
Woolley makes his classic opening speech 
in “The Man Who Came to Dinner,” I am 
ready for it, and I can laugh as loudly as 
anybody. And when Howard Lindsay, in 
“Life with Father,” shouts, “Why did God 
make so many damned fools and Demo- 
crats?” I know what he says. And when 
Alfred Lunt, in the little Finnish school 
room, says, “It is wonderful to see what 
men are capable of—what courage—what 
endurance—what utter lack of selfishness,” 
I am profoundly moved. I witch for the 
lines, “Have you forgotten the promise of 
St. John? ‘And there shall be no night 
there and they need no candle, neither 
light of the sun; for the Lord giveth them 
light’.” And I believe nobody feels the 
play more deeply than I though I do not 
hear it. 

The plays reproduced in part in the pres- 
ent volume are: “There Shall Be No 
Night,” Robert Sherwood; “Key Largo,” 
Maxwell Anderson; “The World We 
Make,” Sidney Kingsley; “Life with Fath- 
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er,” Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse; 
“The Man Who Came to Dinner,” George 
S. Kaufman and Moss Hart; “The Male 
Animal,” James Thurber and Elliott Nu- 
gent; “The Time of Your Life,” William 
Saroyan; “Skylark,” Samson Raphaelson; 
“Margin for Error,” Clare Boothe; “Morn- 
ing’s at Seven,” Paul Osborn. 

There is also a general summing up of 
the theatrical season in different parts of 
the country, a list of all plays that have ap- 
peared on Broadway during the season just 
concluded, with their casts and the length 
of run, and several essays on matters cur- 
rently connected with the drama. 

The book is alive; and is an inspiriting 
indication of the vitality of the theatre to- 
day. The hard of hearing person who once 
enjoyed the theatre, even if he does not 
enjoy it now, would surely like this book. 
And if he thinks it foolish to spend three 
dollars to go and watch a play he cannot 
hear, he can spend three dollars on this 
book and read ten plays without going 
anywhere. And a good job, too. 


H. M. 





National Forum on Deafness and 
Speech Pathology 

The National Forum on Deafness and 
Speech Pathology will hold its next annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, February 20-22. 
The program will include demonstrations 
and discussions. Representative work shown 
by Eastern schools for the deaf will be fea- 
tured. Guests who have been invited to 
participate include: Dr. James A. Babbitt, 
Dr. George H. Dorrance, Dr. Samuel Gold- 
berg, Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, and Dr. Ed- 
win B. Twitmyer. Further details are prom- 
ised for the February Votta Review. 





A Study of Seattle School Children 
(Continued from page 37) 

given lip reading instruction in their regu- 
lar schools next year. A half hour lesson 
twice a week would do a great deal of 
good, though three times a week would be 
better. 

4. The eleven children about whom 
there is doubt should be retested. 

5. One traveling teacher could give in- 
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struction to all the cases in need of help, 
The need is urgent. 

6. Most laymen do not realize the dif. 
ference between the deaf and the hard of 
hearing, nor the necessity for lip reading to 
supplement hearing in cases of a loss of 
16% or more in both ears. An educational 
program should be undertaken so that the 
problems of these children may be under. 
stood by parents and teachers, and suitable 
training provided for them. 





What Lip Reading Means to Me 
(Continued from page 52) 


lip reading of them all. However, when I 
suggested the plan Miss Teacher said that 
though it would be a far easier way of liv- 
ing for her, she felt that her work was with 
as many of the hard of hearing as needed 
her, and so she kept on with her class and 
I kept on with my 400 mile drives. 

Lip reading is much more than a subject 
to be studied, much more than an “art and 
a science” to be mastered. It is an ever- 
ready help in time of need; it is an un- 
obtrusive, silent and ever-present aid; it is 
a life saver and a life preserver on the 
stormy seas of impaired hearing. It teaches 
us that impaired hearing is not so great a 
loss provided we can use our eyes to help 
our lame ears and to cultivate a healthy 
mental attitude toward our physical handi- 
cap. 

Lip reading has given me more joy than 
anything I have tried since my hearing be- 
came impaired. My physician says I am 
better now in every way, and I go to him 
only once a year for a general check-up. 
He insists, like the ear specialist, that I 
keep up my lip reading lessons. But his 
advice in this regard is entirely superfluous. 
Nothing could keep me away from these 
lessons, not even the long drive. Of course 
I still use my hearing aid. I want to hear 
all I can, but it is not enough without the 
help I derive from my lip reading. I am 
not by any means an expert lip reader, in 
spite of all those miles of driving. Yet I 
say with all my heart that lip reading has 
been my greatest help, and together with 
Miss Teacher, my best friend. 





Januai 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 





Of shoes 


Texas School Annual 


The first annual published by the Texas 
School for the Deaf is an impressive vol- 
ume. Bound in blue with an embossed 
cover showing the facade of the Adminis- 
tration Building, with its twin cupolas, it 
is called “The Towers.” “The sand is drain- 
ing slowly through the glass of time,” states 
the introduction, “and as each particle re- 
arranges itself, imagined pictures of T.S.D. 
are formed, then lost only to appear again 
.... In presenting the first issue of The 
Towers . . . the intention has been to give 
a glimpse into the past and so to correlate 
it with the present as to show the continu- 
ous growth of our school.” The hour glass 
motif is maintained arrestingly throughout 
the volume. On one page, the upper part 
of the glass shows a composite photograph 
of the faculty of 1893, and the lower part 
that of 1940. The senior class of 1888 is 
contrasted with the seniors of today. The 
most popular students of 1903 are shown 
above the favorites of 1940. Beautiful 
photographs of the buildings, classrooms, 
and student activities fill the pages. The 
old buildings are shown alongside the new, 
modern ones; the former students and their 
interests are contrasted with the far great- 
er variety of interests of the boys and girls 
of today. Students are shown working at 
automobile mechanics, printing, baking, 
tailoring, cosmetology, homemaking. Indi- 
vidual students throughout the school are 
pictured, and members of the many school 
organizations. Athletics, school journeys, 
play in the snow, picnics, proms, are all 














and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 


Lewis Carroll 


featured. The photography is exceptionally 
good, and the arrangement of the views is 
most interesting. “The Towers” not only 
gives a picture of the life at one school for 
the deaf, but shows the possibilities in the 
education of all deaf persons. 





Vocational Retraining 


The November American Era, published 
by the Hartford School for the Deaf, con- 
tains an interesting article by Superintend- 
ent Edmund B. Boatner on the vocational 
training and re-training program begun by 
the school about a year ago and its applica- 
tion to fitting the deaf for inclusion in the 
national defense program. A course in 
machine shop instruction, which includes 
provision for the retraining of adult work- 
ers, has enabled many deaf persons to ob- 
tain good positions not only with local 
firms but elsewhere throughout the state. 
The training falls into two divisions: as- 
sembly work and machine shop work. The 
assembly work is generally advised for girls 
and for boys who have not the time or abil- 
ity to take the more extensive course in 
machine shop work which is reserved for 
boys who are able to master the funda- 
mentals of technique. A large amount of 
new equipment has been acquired, includ- 
ing a large turret lathe, which provides 
facilities for a very extensive course. In 
both courses, every effort is made to pat- 
tern the instruction along the needs of 
actual industry in this field. In one year 
fifty-eight adult men and women have been 
given short courses, and all have been 
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placed in full time regular jobs at good 
wages. Students who are leaving school 
have also been placed to the number of 
93.5%. These figures are an impressive 
tribute both to the value of the courses 
given and also to the good impression the 
well trained deaf worker is able to make 
on employers. 





Compensation for Deafness Caused 
by Accident 


“Industrial Aspects of Ear, Nose and 
Throat Practice” is the title of a paper 
read by Dr. Harold A. Fletcher of San 
Francisco, before the Section on Laryn- 
gology, Otology, and Rhinology of the 
American Medical Association at their 
meeting in New York City, June 12, 1940, 
and printed in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, August 17, 1940. 
After speaking in a general way of the 
approach the medical examiner should 
make to the problem and the method of 
examination in cases of injuries to the 
face, nose and sinuses, Dr. Fletcher takes 
up the question of loss of hearing as the 
result of accident, and proper compensa- 
tion therefor. “The question of the loss 
of hearing following injuries either direct- 
ly to the ear or nearby parts or indirectly 
from injury to distant parts, 1 have found 
to be one of the most difficult problems 
to analyze,” he says, “and one which 
causes more confusion in the minds of 
other specialists than anything else. . . . 
It has been my experience that there is 
more misconception of injuries to these 
parts than in any other field of this type 
of work. . . . In my opinion the evaluation 
of disabilities from the vestibular or ver- 
tigo standpoint is much more clearly de- 
termined in relation to the accident or 
trauma than is that of disabilities of hear- 
ing. Many patients have a preexisting loss 
of hearing, either stationary or progres- 
sive, perhaps of such gradual onset or 
of such long duration that they have taken 
little note of the trouble. . . . If a patient 
suffers from vertigo he rushes to a doctor, 
but if he has a gradual loss of hearing he 
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often stays away as long as he can... . 
“The rating of compensation for loss of 
hearing is interesting. The patient is usu- 
ally compensated on the basis of what 
hearing he is reported by the ear specialist 
to have lost through the accident. It is 
also based on the impairment to his ability 
to carry on his work which has resulted. 
The duration of the compensation or total 
amount is based on the estimated time a 
willing patient would ordinarily take to 
rehabilitate himself, either in his previous 
work or in taking up some other line of 
work. . . . In California the commission 
allows a 40 per cent disability for a 100 
per cent bilateral loss of hearing, which 
means 160 weeks of compensation at 65 per 
cent of his previous average weekly wage.” 





The Testing Program in Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Public Education, the 
monthly published by the State Department 
of Public Instruction, presents in its Octo- 
ber issue a résumé of the audiometric test- 
ing program for 1940-41. The temporary 
responsibility for the program has been 
placed with the Chief of the Division of 
Special Education. Group audiometers are 
to be distributed to school superintendents 
in response to requests, the local school 
boards paying cost of transportation and 
planning the program; although when nec- 
essary a field worker from the State De- 
partment will bring the audiometer to the 
local district and explain its use. The 
Department recommends two retestings 
after the first test. While the School Laws 
specify that the hearing testing be under 
the supervision of the medical inspectors, 
the actual testing has been reasonably suc- 
cessfully carried out by school nurses, su- 
perintendents, supervising principals and 
teachers. 

The following paragraph of the an- 


nouncement is of especial interest: 
Hearing Aids 


In some cases, it is highly desirable that chil- 
dren be provided with hearing aids. These can 
be either of the individual, portable type, or of a 
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group type if there are five to ten children in a 
system whose hearing impairments are serious 
enough to necessitate this type of provision but 
not serious enough to warrant placement of the 
children in a residential school for the deaf or 
extremely hard of hearing. Hearing aids to be 
used by the children in the local schools may 
be purchased by the parents, by civic or philan- 
thropic groups in the community—as has been the 
case with respect to glasses—or by the school 
district itself. Much care must be exercised in 
selecting hearing aids, however. In one school 
district. for instance, there are four quite hard of 
hearing children. For that district to send all 
these children to a school for the deaf—as it 
very properly could—would cost approximately 
$640 each year. It can, however, purchase indi- 
vidual hearing aids for all four of these children 
for about $500, and even plan to keep the hearing 
aids in operating condition for $35 to $50 per 
year, and save money. 

Under the heading “Educational Adjust- 
ments,” a list of suggestions is offered for 
teachers who have hard of hearing children 


in their classrooms: 


Suggestions to Teachers 


1. The hard of hearing child should be seated 
near the center of the room, in a front seat. The 
front position will enable the child to hear the 
teacher's voice. more easily, and at the same time 
he will be in a position to read lips more effi- 
ciently than he can from a distance. 

2. The child should be encouraged to watch 
the face of the teacher whenever she is talking 
to the class. 

3. The teacher should try to face the hard of 
hearing child as much as possible when she is 
speaking to the class. She should try to give all 
important instructions from a position close to 
the child. 

4. The teacher should avoid using loud tones 
or exaggerated lip movements in speaking to the 
hard of hearing child. 

5. The hard of hearing child should be en- 
couraged to turn around so as to see the faces 
of children who are participating in class activ- 
ities. 

6. If a choice of teachers is possible, the hard 
of hearing child should be placed with the teacher 
who speaks slowly and precisely. 

7. We are apt to over-estimate the hearing 
efficiency of the hard of hearing child, because 
when he is paying close attention he apparently 
hears quite well. It is to be remembered that 
this child is hearing at the expense of a greater 
effort than the normal child expends. It is to be 
expected that it will be difficult to hold the atten- 
tion of the hard of hearing child. 

8. A hearing loss which lasts over a period of 
time tends to result in a dull, monotonous voice 
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and inaccurate diction. Therefore, the hard of 
hearing child should’ be encouraged to speak 
clearly. Keeping the child “speech conscious” 
will help him to resist the usual damage which 
a hearing loss brings about in a voice. 

9. Interest in music should be encouraged, 
especially participation in vocal music. 

10. Since a hearing loss is a defect which 
affects the language processes, the child should 
be encouraged to compensate by a more active 
interest in all language activities: reading, spell- 
ing, original writing, etc. 

11. The hard of hearing child should be care- 
fully watched to be sure that he is not withdraw- 
ing from the group or that he is not suffering a 
personal reaction as the direct result of his im- 
paired hearing. 

13. The nurses and teachers should be es- 
pecially vigilant in noting common colds, in- 
fluenza, throat and nose infections, tonsilitis, beal- 
ing ears, etc., in the hard of hearing child. If at 
all possible, these conditions should be prevented. 
When they do occur, they should receive medical 
attention as quickly as possible. 

14. All special considerations which are shown 
the hard of hearing child should be handled so as 
not to call attention to the defect. 

15. The child’s hearing should be tested on an 
individual audiometer at least each year. 





A Clinic Service for the H.O.H. 


Clinics for the hard of hearing, “to func- 
tion in time of peace or in an emergency 
in case of war” are to be opened in several 
cities on the Pacific Coast. They will be 
organized gradually and will be preceded 
by “clinic study groups,” which will meet 
twice or oftener a month. The study groups 
will be composed of hard of hearing per- 
sons and others who are interested in the 
problems of deafness. Otologists will be 
invited to speak on the causes of deafness 
and hearing aid men will be asked to 
demonstrate earphones. Mrs. Lucelia 
Moore, Vice President of the Pacific Zone, 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing, 
outlines in the Beverly Hills Star Light the 
topics that will be discussed by the study 
groups, and later be incorporated in the 
clinical programs: 


Testing with audiometers and interpreting au- 
diograms. 

The medical advice that should be given the 
hard of hearing. 

The psycho-social adjustment that must be made 
by the hard of hearing. 
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The vocational adjustment of the hard of hear- 


ing. 
Lip reading instruction. 
Speech preservation and correction. 
The development of residual hearing. 
The selection and fitting of hearing aids. 


A training school for such a clinic has 
been started at the University of Southern 
California under Dr. B. V. Morkovin, chair- 
man of the committee on Clinics for the 
Hard of Hearing. A preliminary “work- 
shop” is to be held at the Mission Inn in 
Riverside, January 3 and 4, with round 
table discussions and lectures on the sub- 
jects outlined. 





Employment Report from Mt. Airy 


The Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
has just issued “A Study of Employment 
Experiences of Boys Leaving and Graduat- 
ing from the Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf Since 1927,” prepared by Harry Barn- 
hart Brown, Principal of the Vocational De- 
partment, and printed in the school printing 
department. The data, which were com- 
piled from the returns of a questionnaire 
mailed to former pupils of the vocational 
school, cover five phases of the problem: 
1, the extent of employment in the trades 
studied while in school; 2, the extent of 
employment in occupations other than those 
studied in school; 3, the percentage of 
graduates and non-graduates who reported 
some employment or no employment; 4, 
the percentage employed at the time of the 
survey; 5, the time between leaving school 
and employment; the total months since 
leaving school and total months of employ- 
ment. The former pupils were asked to list 
the jobs they had had since leaving school 
and the length of time employed in each 
job. There was a response of 75%. The 
average percentage of employment in the 
ten different trades studied in school was 
4514, ranging from 100% among those 
who studied barbering to 0% in baking. 
In the extent of employment in occupations 
other than those studied while in school, 
the analysis exhibits that the graduates were 
employed in 65 different occupations and 
the non-graduates in 82 different occupa- 
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tions. A percentage of 66 were employed 
at the time of filling out the questionnaire. 
The conclusions reached by the author 
of the report are in part as follows: 1, The 
percentage of former pupils following the 
occupation they studied in school is too 
low. 2, The school has furnished instruc- 
tions in ten trades, but employment for 
graduates was obtained in 65 different oc- 
cupations. This would seem to indicate 
that vocational preparation has been too 
limited. 3, Two graduates and twenty-one 
non-graduates have not been employed dur- 
ing the period reported upon. It is probable 
that this number might have been reduced 
had some facility for securing employment 
been provided. 4, Thirty-four per cent of 
the cases were unemployed at the time of 
the survey. This would seem to indicate 
a need for retraining or adequate assistance 
in helping the students secure employment. 
The report includes recommendations for 
further surveys and a bibliography. 





International Council for Exceptional 


Children 


The International Council for Exception- 
al Children will hold its annual meeting in 
New York City, February 20, 21 and 22, 
with headquarters at the Hotel New York- 
er. Miss Dorothy E. Norris, of the De- 
partment of Special Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio, President, announces that the theme 
of the convention will be Unifying Forces 
for Exceptional Children. There will be a 
series of clinics and sectional meetings to 
discuss in detail the various branches of 
special education, and the speakers at the 
general sessions will bring out the more 
important aspects of the whole movement. 

Mr. Charles Lake, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland, will be the banquet 
speaker, discussing the functioning of the 
department of special education in a large 
public school system. As this is the first 
time the Council has met in New York City 
since its birth there, nineteen years ago, 
the meeting will be made the occasion of 
honoring the founders of the organization 
as well as its past presidents. 
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The New York City Board of Education 
and Teachers College, Columbia University, 
are cooperating to make the convention a 


success. 





The Deaf of Georgia 


The Works Projects Administration of 
Georgia has prepared a report on the deaf 
of that state, which has recently been pub- 
lished by the Georgia State Department of 
Public Welfare. The information was gath- 
ered through the cooperation of the state 
school for the deaf, the officials of the Geor- 
gia Deaf Association and the directors of the 
local county welfare departments, as well as 
the post office department, the rural mail 
carriers, and various sheriffs, ordinaries, 
ministers, school teachers, and health ofh- 
cials. The study is divided into six parts: 
Introduction; Chapter I, The Deaf; Chap- 
ter II, Location; Chapter III, Education; 
Chapter IV, Occupations; and a Summary. 
Much of the information is presented by 
means of charts and tables. The survey 
covered the whole state. A deaf person 
was defined (with doubtful clarity) as one 
who “was at least 90% deaf and used signs 
or lip reading instead of speech for commu- 
nication.” The total number enumerated 
under this classification was 2,358, an aver- 
age of 0.8 deaf persons per 1,000 popula- 
tion. Of this number, 1,701 were white 
and 657 were colored. The causes of deaf- 
ness were tabulated, the age at which deaf- 
ness occurred. the marital status, the educa- 
tional status, and the occupational history. 
The white persons who reported no educa- 
tion amounted to 16.4% of the total num- 
ber of white deaf persons five years of age 
or older; the Negroes who reported no edu- 
cation amounted to 42.6% of the total num- 
ber of Negroes. Of the 2,321 deaf persons 
enumerated, after deducting those under 
five years old, a total of 1,122 reported 
training in a school for the deaf. Of these, 
470 reported that they had received some 
kind of vocational training at the school 
for the deaf; and 206 were employed at 
the time of the survey. Of the entire 2,358 
persons enumerated, 830, or 35.2% were 
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employed. Five of the main occupational 
classifications accounted for 713 of the 
830. These were skilled workers and fore- 
men in manufacturing; semi-skilled workers 
in manufacturing; unskilled laborers; do- 
mestic and personal service workers; and 
farm laborers and operators. The data in- 
clude studies of the relationship of employ- 
ment status to age, to the age when deaf- 
ness occurred, to the means of communica- 
tion and to education. Recommendations 
and suggestions for improvement in educa- 
tion or other matters of benefit to the deaf 
were not within the scope of the study; but 
the data compiled, and the appendices 
which outline the method of obtaining and 
compiling them, are invaluable as guides 
to further surveys whose scope might well 
be widened. 





Dr. Blattner Retires 


Dr. John W. Blattner, for twenty-three 
years Superintendent of the Oklahoma 
School for the Deaf, retired in June, 1940, 
to be succeeded by Mr. John A. Gough. 
Dr. Blattner has spent the greater part of 
his life as an educator of the deaf. Born 
in Iowa and educated at Central Univer- 
sity in that state, he studied for the law, 
but was persuaded to accept a position at 
the Iowa School for the Deaf, where he 
was immediately successful. He was of- 
fered the principalship of the Colorado 
School, and served for a time there as 
acting superintendent, but returned to col- 
lege in order to complete the work for his 
M.A. degree. He served some years as 
Principal of the Educational Department at 
the Texas School, and in 1912 was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the North Dakota 
School. After three years there, he went 
to Oklahoma. Dr. Blattner was especially 
active in promoting better training for 
teachers of the deaf, and organized classes 
for teachers-in-training at the Texas School. 
He prepared a textbook for teachers, and 
published a complete course of instruction 
for schools for the deaf. He served six 
years, from 1903 to 1909, as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the American 
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Association to promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, and has twice been 
president of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf. 





Speech Course at W. Va. School 


Dr. Sherman K. Smith gave a six weeks’ 
course in “Fundamentals of Voice Produc- 
tion” at the West Virginia School for the 
Deaf, Romney, West Virginia, Nov. 12— 
Dec. 20. 

Dr. Smith is a member of the Summer 
School faculty, State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan. The work presented at 
Romney complies with the requirements of 
the Ypsilanti school for three-hour credit 
work, 

Twenty-four members of the West Vir- 
ginia School staff, including every teacher 
in the Primary Building, took the course, 
which comprised a one-hour lecture and a 
one-hour clinic five days a week. Besides 
that, Dr. Smith spent most of each day in 
classrooms, teaching pupils and advising 
teachers. 

The Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf will accept the 
credit hours given by Dr. Smith as an ad- 
vancement toward higher certification. Any 
West Virginia teacher, going to Ypsilanti, 
may write a test there and receive the cred- 
its without further work. 

The teachers who took the course are 
much interested in Dr. Smith’s ideas on 
voice production and are gratified by the 
results obtained from the application of 
them. 

—M. ADELAIDE COFFEY, 
Supervising Teacher, W. Va. School 
for the Deaf. 





Rochester Graduate Making Good 


The Rochester Advocate for October re- 
ports that Leonard Reisman, a graduate of 
the class of 1939, is doing well at Alfred 
University. Although totally deaf, he is 
doing satisfactory work in all his subjects, 
and ranks among the upper half of his class 
in scholarship. He entered the Rochester 
School at the age of five, without language 
or speech. 
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A Conference of Supervisors 


In residential schools for the deaf, the 
men and women who take charge of the 
children outside of school hours are usually 
called supervisors. Some members of this 
important group were recently given an op- 
portunity to confer—at the meeting of the 
Mid-West Conference of Executives of 
Schools for the Deaf. 

The special program for supervisors was 
planned and introduced by Mr. D. T. Hen- 
derson, Superintendent of the Arkansas 
School, which was the host this year for the 
Mid-West Conference, November 14th, 15th 
and 16th. Commenting on the introduc- 
tion of the new feature, Superintendent 
Ingle of the Missouri School said, “Too 
much attention cannot be given to the work 
done by these people. The hours out of 
school are the hours in which character is 
built. There is no more important phase 
of our work than that which is carried on 
by this group of workers. Self-improve- 
ment in their field is to be desired equally 
as much as in the academic field. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Henderson on the forward 
step and commend such a movement to the 
profession at large.” 

We agree with Mr. Ingle that the hours 
outside of school are of great importance 
in building character. They are also in- 
strumental to a very large extent in deter- 
mining whether the pupils will leave the 
school using English as their medium of 
communication, and whether they will be- 
come adults who speak readily and intel- 
ligibly and who understand natural rapid 
speech by means of the lip reading labori- 
ously taught them in the classrooms. 
Meetings of supervisors could contribute 
tremendously toward the attainment of 
these desirable goals, and we hope that the 
conference in Little Rock was successful in 
this respect as well as in others. 


—J. B. T. 





A diplomat is a person who is appointed 
to avert situations that would never occur 
if there were no diplomats.—Daniel Web- 
ster, Quoted in “It’s Said and Done.” 
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Believing! 


NEW Q ) tobe 


VACUUM TUBE AUDIPHONE 


“It opens up a whole 
new world of vibrant, 
living sound!” 


If your hearing is impaired, try Western Elec- 
tric’s Ortho-tronic, the new vacuum tube audi- 
phone. Hear for yourself the natural clarity 
with which it reproduces music and speech. 


STABILIZED FEEDBACK, a fundamental de- 
velopment of Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
has brought new fidelity of sound to broad- 
casting and the whole art of telephony. Now, 
for the first time, Western Electric brings the 
advantages of this revolutionary circuit to the 
hard-of-hearing. 
OTHER FEATURES 


The new Tone Discriminator, which suppresses 
low-pitched background noise, makes speech 


Latest Achievement of Western Electric 


easier to understand in noisy places. Thanks 
to Overload Limitation in the vacuum tube am- 
plifier, you’ll get no unpleasant blasts in your 
ear from loud sounds. The Sealed Crystal M:- 
crophone, stabilized against changes in tempera- 
ture and humidity, is another reason for the 
remarkable performance of the Ortho-tronic. 

You may have either bone or air conduction 
receiver—and you can readily regulate loud- 
ness to your particular requirements. 


AUDIOMETRIC TEST: An audiometric test 
—scientific and accurate—enables your dealer 
to recommend the audiphone best suited to 
your hearing needs. You may secure this test 
without obligation at the office of any Audi- 
phone Dealer in the United States. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER: It tells you about 
the Ortho-tronic Vacuum Tube Audiphone 
and the Ortho-technic Carbon Set—worthy 
companions contributing to your better hearing. 


Western Electric Audiphones are distributed in the U.S. A. by Graybar Electric Co. — In Canada by Northern Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd., Montreal—in all other countries by Electrical Research Products Inc., 20 Vandam St., N.Y.C. 


Western Elecfric 


AUDIPHONES 








GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Bidg.. New York. 
Please send folder on Western Electric VR-61-1 
Audiphones and name of nearest dealer. 
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Crossroads.—Here you stand at the parting 
of the ways. Some road you are to take. As a 
stand here, consider and know how it is that. you 
intend to live. Carry no bad habits, no corrupt 
ing associations, no enmities; and let the Dead 
Past bury its Dead. Leave them behind and 














“ 
Wearable Vacuum Tube thank God that you are able to leave them. FRE 
° ° : —Ephraim Peabody Nu 
Hearing Aid Reald iehict TE 
Reach out into the world of sound with 

this modern instrument, a deplensinant The Hard Road.—One must search for i e / 
of Trimm, pioneers in the application of truth with all one’s soul. ... . TELE 
vacuum tubes to hearing aids. One must take the longest way. Resp< 
—Plato ened 
THE TRIMM ue =. 
wee. G ao ie The Conquered Problem.—He [ Alain* ] had di 
ad ie Windle “tend echhc dies firm personal views about the education of young (1) 

the Trimm POLYPHONIC? men. He believed that work should be work, not (2) 
Sine play; that a conquered problem is the best lesson;§ deaf 





that only great labors can make great souls; andp Respx 
that it is better to know a small number of things} due 
tree. State perfectly than many things superficially. place 
He believed that what is easily learned isf '™P* 
easily forgotten, and that in a properly run clas} ‘ ™° 
the student works more than the master. “One 
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Read ought to hear the sound of young voices, not the 
DEAFNESS AND COMMON SENSE monologue of the instructor,” he said. He used 
y the blackboard because the written phrase and 
Dr. James Kerr Love formula fix the thought and aid the memory. 
Price $2.00 —André Maurois 
THE VOLTA BUREAU *Guides of “Alain,” Emile Chartier. 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. SINKS S65 
DIRECTORY Liberty is the one thing that you can’t have 
unless you give it to others. 


SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING —William Allen White 
HARTFORD a 


Responsibility.—We have been unwilling to 
have our precious individualism curbed. Tardily, 
we have discovered that the less discipline there 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE is outside a man, the more there must be within. 
111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 If we do not impose discipline upon ourselves 
Jacksonville, Fla. and upon our children, there are others-—crueler 

PITTSBURGH and more tyrannical—who some day will! 


—Alexi i, M.D. 
Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., Alexis Carrel, M.D 


524 Penn Ave. 
The Burnt Cat.—We should be careful to 


- TELEX - TELEX + TELEX + TELEX 


TOLEDO get out of an experience only the wisdom that is 
2313 Ashland Ave., in it—and stop there, lest we be like the cat that TE 
Toledo, Ohio sits down on the hot stove lid. She will never 
WASHINGTON sit down on a hot stove lid again—and that is 
2431 14th St., N. W. well; but also she will never sit down on a cold 
Washington, D. C. one any more. 


—Mark Twain 
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“FREQUENCY EQUALIZER” 


body Number Two of a series of 


TELEX Scientific Developments 


e Another important fundamental 
TELEX development is the Frequency 
. Response Equalizer. With it, the deaf- 
lato ened can—without screws or compli- 
cated adjustments — instantly choose 
*}hadp any one of a series of frequency re- 
young) sponses they need or desire, based on 
k (1) tolerance to surrounding noises 
rk, nol} §=(2) music and voices (3) type of 
esson;— deafness. The TELEX Frequency 
s; and) Response Equalizer also helps to sub- 
things) due objectionable sounds in noisy 
places. As a result of this scientific 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


[.D. 
. Originators of the Wearable vacuum tube 


crystal hearing aid. 
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1ed ist improvement, a hearing aid “fitting” 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 








Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual... .-—s- _______ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths. $10.00 
Series I, II and III... $35.00 
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Non-Reading Aid Project 
(Continued from page 17) 


are being distributed, and eight other sub. 
jects are in preparation. 

All these aids were at first supplied to 
the schools free of charge; but under pres. 
ent arrangement the schools are asked ty 
pay the cost of materials. A catalog re. 
cently issued by the Wisconsin Works Proj- 
ects Administration lists all the aids now 
available. These include models, mounted 
pictures, strip films, all distributed by the 
Visual Aids Project; biological specimens, 
models of biological specimens, geological 
aids, mathematical models, distributed by 
the Museum Project; and maps and screen 
prints made by the State Art Project. The 
whole list makes an impressive record of 
achievement. 

To quote an article in the Antigo Jour. 
nal, “Only educators whose field of work 
is among the deaf can realize the value of 
this material and the projects that supply 
it . . . The problem has always been ap- 
parent, and so has the means of its solu 
tion. The great difficulty has been to ob- 
tain a sufficient number and quality of 
visual aids. The teacher does as best she 
can to provide them, but she seldom has 
the materials out of which models can he 
made, and even if provided with them 
might want the artistic and manual skill to 
use them effectively. Seldom, too, is the 
school financially able to purchase models, 
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or even a collection of pictures. Further: 
more, the provision of such pictures is not 
a task that readily lends itself to profitable 
production at low cost, and so might appeal 
to publishers . . . That such material is 
highly praised is shown by the fact that 
the library of the flat picture department 
in New York City now numbers over 
160,000 mounted pictures.” 

All of these considerations are familiat 
to educators of the deaf, and they wil 
watch the experiment in Wisconsin with 
profound interest, rejoicing that it has ap- 
parently grown out of the experimental 
stage and developed into a program that is 
serving all the schools of the state. 
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Tomorrow’s 


Hearing-Aid Today 


WITH 


Duratron Ee 


There are a lot of things about this instrument to claim your 
attention—that is, if you really want to know what’s what in 
hearing aids. Hearing in church, theaters, meetings, and at 
lectures becomes a new thrilling experience. A trial where 
you find difficulty in hearing will convince you that DURA- 
TRON is tomorrow’s hearing aid available to you today. Gives 
satisfactory performance in any position. Many persons hear 
whispers with DURATRON. 





DURATRON price begins at $50.00 and DURATRON 
contains completely crystal microphone and receiver. 





Try DURATRON without obligation to purchase if you find 
difficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory 
under DURATRON for the name of your local distributor, 
or write 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 

















Many people with impaired 
hearing have found real enjoyment and 
convenience in the Telephone Amplifier. 
This small attachment fits any telephone 
and a handy switch lets you turn it on 
and off at will. 

For demonstration, write to—or inquire 
at—your local telephone Busi- i 
ness Office. They will be glad to (7% 
arrange it at your convenience— f 
without obligation. 

















GEM saere 


COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


A MODERN CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE 
SET 
Maximum power without distortion. 
Works in every position. 
Equipped with volume and pitch control. 
Easily worn and low in price. 
Obtainable in either air or bone conduc- 
tion. 
COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 
Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th St., New York City 
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The Parents Talk It Over 

(Continued from page 28) 
more important than anything else is the 
use that is made of the residual hearing, 
A person who is taught to make use of 
every bit of hearing he has often seems 
much less deaf than a person with a smaller 
percentage of loss who does not use the 
hearing that he has. 


H. M. 
Progress of a Four-Year-Old 


When I received your letters I realized 
how great a loss I have sustained in not 
having joined a group a year ago when 
first subscribing to the VoLTa Review, 
Our son, Sam, congenitally deaf, will be 
four in October. He has had daily private 
lessons in speech and lip reading since 
April, 1939. It seems to me he has de. 
veloped rapidly and well for a child so 
young. He can lip read about seventy. 
five words, say about twenty-five, and read 
fifteen or twenty sounds and written words, 
He will attend the public day classes for 
the deaf and hard of hearing this fall, stay- 
ing only an hour or two at first I belong 
to the Mothers’ Group of this class. 

Sam seems to be well adjusted, playing 
very well with normally hearing children. 
He has as many tantrums as any child, 
and is very stubborn. It is almost impos 
sible to make him do something he chooses 
not to do. He goes to a regular Sunday 
School class, but thus far I have had to stay 
in the room with him. We go to the excel- 
lent zoo in our city, ride the ponies, play at 
the public playgrounds, go to the amuse- 
ment park and ride everything there, from 
the little train to the “Pippin,” and we go in 
swimming. In fact, we take Sam with us 
wherever possible. My greatest trouble 
with him, aside from the tantrums, is that 
he has to be watched constantly. As he is 
well developed physically and mentally 
alert, his fenced in back yard doesn’t afford 
enough variety. He will, therefore, slip off 
on occasion to explore the neighborhood. 
Never will I forget the time he was gone s0 
long we had to call the police squad car to 
help us search for him. 

Mrs. L. T.—Tennessee. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


An Invitation to 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


DISTRIBUTORS and SALESMEN 






World’s largest manufacturer of Audio- 
metric Hearing Test Instruments has an 
attractive offer for a limited number of 
distributors and salesmen who are inter- 
ested in obtaining exclusive territories for 
handling the new MAICO TONE-PRE- 
SCRIBED wearable vacuum-tube hearing 
aids, as well as certain other specialized 
electromedical test instruments. 


Our Reputation 


Our reputation is established among 
America’s vast majority of leading ear 
specialists. MAICO Audiometric Test In- 
struments have been purchased by the 
United States Government for use by the 
army, marine corps, navy and bureau of 
aeronautics, as well as by most of Amer- 
ica’s leading airlines. 


Our Hearing Aid 


Our new MAICO is an improvement over 
our previous hearing aid, which was ac- 


THE NEW TONE- 
PRESCRIBED 
VACUUM - TUBE 


WMENICO 


cepted by the Council on Physical Ther- 
apy of the American Medical Associa- 
tion with the high test rating of 96% to 
100% intelligibility and articulation. The 
new MAICO can be scientifically and ac- 
curately tone-prescribed by means of a 
series of precision set-screw adjustments, 
and also employs a new and exclusive cir- 
cuit—which for the first time eliminates 
the harsh, jarring effect of loud noises. 


Write Today 


If you are interested in arranging a favor- 
able association with a firm such as this, 
kindly write us at once, giving important 
information about yourself, and refer- 
ences. We will send you complete details 
concerning our offer, our sales and mer- 
chandising helps, and recommendations 
from the medical profession. Maico Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 83 South Ninth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“ELECTRO-EAR” 






SIMPLIFIED 
SMALL—COMPACT 


ONLY TWO PARTS 


Operates on Flashlight Battery 


AN EFFECTIVE, HANDY AND VERSATILE 
HEARING AID 


PRICE ONLY - - - - $35.00 
Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 

















ATTENTION? 
Hard of Hearing 


Try a VACOLITE Wearable Vacuum 
Tube Hearing Aid adjusted to your 
individual requirements as determined 
by audiometric measurements. See how 
it corrects your hearing impairment 
and reproduces sound overtones and 


shadings with high fidelity and clarity. 


Write for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


VACOLITE 


Company 


3003 North Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Qualified Distributors invited to 
communicate. 
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Meeting the Challenge 
(Continued from page 25) 


to harvest the best fruits of those she can 
reach. We want her to spread her message 
abroad, as Helen Keller has done, to he 
others as Helen Keller’s story has helped 
her, to give other handicapped children 
courage to live joyfully. 





By the Light of the Dog Star 
(Continued from page 45) 


rather getting on her nerves with his stub. 
borness. Now, when I suggest that she will 
sooner or later have to explain to him how 
he was victimized, she merely says: “Ex. 
plain what? So far as I am concerned, 
Sirius can read Ed’s lips. If there’s any 
explaining to be done, let Dr. Covdune do 
it!” 
So what? 





The Training of Residue! Hearing 
(Continued from page 8) 


syllable word like /, but the initial and final 
consonants change the lenrth of the word 
and qualify the diphthong. 

When the child can distinguish all these 
words through hearing them, you may give 
him the whole sentence. You have already 
given him the key words, so he now knows 
what you are going to talk about. If he 
knows in advance what to expect, he will 
know what to listen for. In this way his 
chances for failure are limited, and it is 
only constant failure that brings discour- 
agement. This is what we want to avoid in 
the beginning. It is essential that the child 
have the desire to hear, and constant failure 
will never create this desire. 


Certainly, let the child know he has made 
a mistake, but don’t condemn him for it. 
Then when he does get a word right, let him 
see in your face how thrilled you are that 
he has heard what you said. You may be 
sure he will try twice as hard the next time. 
If he is not made to feel foolish for his 
mistakes, the chances that he will want to 
hear are much greater. 


(To Be Continued) 
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| | Central Institute for the Deaf 
rn 
any} If NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
e dol | FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
| Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
: } and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
6 experienced supervisors. 
call | ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


word | C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 


h | Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
ese 


give} | CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
eady | A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
nows | in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
f he | the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 

a | LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
4 s | 

t - Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 

. for advanced pupils, 
our: | 
id in | CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
*hild | Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
ilure Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
‘adi TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
a | This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 
hia | with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 
hat constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
the from Washington University. 

bet | 

oo For further information address 
' his ] 

i} 


it to Dr. Max A. Gotpstein, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 


CASE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Hotel Green, Pasadena 





Private Lessons Teacher Training 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 


Mrs. Lucelia Moore 


School for Little Deaf Children 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Miss Helen Scriver 








MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR HARD OF 
HEARING ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


Private Lessons Classes 


Special attention given to graduates of schools for the 
deaf who need more lip reading and voice work. 


THE PARKEDGE APARTMENT HOTEL 
4907 West Pine Boulevard 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Private or Class Lessons Current Events 
Practice Classes ures 
Voice and Speech Improvement 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF ADULTS 
Information without obligation 


HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 


for use if no teachers are available. Details on request 


MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling Ordman 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
The New Kinzie Graded Method of 
Instruction 
Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Legal Position of the Deaf 
(Continued from page 32) 
willing to admit the defect, or, in the case 
of the deaf, they fear that they will be mis- 
understood. A specialized kind of legal 
service is what the situation perhaps re- 
quires. 
Conclusion 

It may fairly be inferred from what has 
been said that the true status, the difficul- 
ties, the capabilities and the ordinary hu- 
man rights of deaf and hard of hearing 
persons is poorly understood. Often re- 
garded as subnormal, presumed to lack 
sound mind in criminal prosecution, deem- 
ed to be negligent and careless by reason 
of an unavoidable handicap, frequently the 
butt of cheap jokes and ill-considered ridi- 
cule—they have the scales tipped against 
them. 

It is obvious that both the general public 
and the deaf are in need of much enlighten- 
ment on this subject, and that a central 
clearing-house of information, such as 
exists in England, is needed here. Perhaps 
the first important step in this process of 
public education would be the compilation 
and issuance for general distribution of a 
handbook of information containing laws, 
statistics and other data concerning the 
deaf. Such a compendium might do much 
to promote a better understanding of the 
whole question, and be the starting-point of 
a campaign to dispel much of the bias and 
ignorance which surround the subject. 





A Position for a Teacher 
(Continued from page 9) 
someone to come, who may be called upon 
at my decease (I am 75 years of age) to act 
as Secretary and money raiser. Such a per- 
son should have, if possible, a personality, 
and be able to arouse public sympathy and 
move legislatures to take action. This th 
are beginning to.do, but one who comes out 
should not be a silent nonentity, but one 
who can lift the work into a bigger place 
in public estimation. 
“With my sincerest regards and wishes 
for the continuing success of your work. 
“Yours truly, 


(Signed) “F. W. G. Grisy.” 
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A Letter Never Posted 

(Continued from page 46) 
To you, Bob, the greatest thing that hap- 
pened to us was the Sacrifice on Calvary. 
Both of us felt competent to meet anything 
that life might bring, for our hearts were 
protected by the armour of determination 
to be happy and to give happiness no mat- 
ter what straits or punishments we might 
undergo. 

During the past year, Bob, life has tried 
very hard to pierce that armour for me, and 
sometimes I felt it had, But my heart is 
beating strong and true; that is why I’m 
writing to thank you. It is little enough 
that we are, and little enough that we do, 
but, sometimes that little, like a snowball 
going down hill, becomes awfully big. For 
the little truths that we discover may be 
built into a bigger truth. That’s what we 
are here for—to make the unimportant 
things of life a little bigger for someone 
else. 

That’s why I’m writing to thank you, 
Bob; I’m passing on to others as a me- 
morial to you, the little that you and I 
had discovered. For, Bob, though your 
body has been crushed under onrush- 
ing, cruel wheels, your brave spirit con- 
tinues to live on, a guiding ray to others. 
You have carried well your burdens, and 
carried far the torch of happiness to help 
light others on the road to Life. 





The Worm Turned 

This is a true incident and should please 
our hearing aid advertisers. A wealthy 
businessman in Boston is quite hard of 
hearing, but he will not buy an aid, al- 
though he knows that one will help him. 
Wishing particularly to hear a good lecture, 
he telephoned a hearing aid agent. “Will 
you lend me an aid for this evening?” he 
asked. Now this business man could easily 
buy an aid every week if he desired, so 
affluent is he. So the hearing aid agent 
said sweetly, “Yes, Louis, I'll lend you an 
aid, but I want to go to a formal affair to- 
night and have no dress suit. Will you lend 
me one from your store for the evening?” 
And that was that.—SprIncFIELD, Mass., 
Recorder. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, 3.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





cuse 445 S. Warren St. 
a Syracuse, N. Y. . 


peech Readi 
; eading For Appointments 
tudio Write or Phone 


ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
510 Bellevue Ave. Phone: 5-0978 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 
1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 

















KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... $2.25 

LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE Il.. $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III, 
a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 
juniors and adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 
Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 
the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 

BEB WAGOS . ceccereccosacsenccsccosocercccoseocecooenecesesseoess $4.00 

COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II and III (mimeographed) 

Books BBE ated WV excc.cesststeosssevenccccesssceeses 
Boolkeo ©, BE, BBE, cat BW icdicnrcccececesctesccscsesessss 

All Prices Postpaid 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
Room 706, Fine Arts Bldg. 
410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 








EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER will teach a deaf 
child in a private home or will accept position in a 
school. Address References, c/o the Volta Bureau. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER OF THE DEAF is espe- 
cially desirous of a position in or near (100 miles) of 
Philadelphia. Address Box B.M.A., The Volta Bureau. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, id. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 


YOUNG LADY DESIRES POSITION WITH 
LEAGUE FOR 1941. Social worker or assistant to 
executive secretary. Normal graduate of Kinzie Method. 
Address W. S. M., c/o the Volta Bureau. 
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GRAPHIC! — EXCLUSIVE! 


Now You Can SEE How Much You HEAR 


For the first time in history you can get a 
VISUAL RECORD comparing your PRES. 
ENT HEARING ABILITY with the IN- 
CREASED HEARING which a hearing aid 


accomplishes. 


Absorbingly interesting in itself . . 
no discomfort of any kind . . 
rate and permanent . . 
guesswork. 


. entailing 
. graphic, accu- 
. the test eliminates all 


As soon as you have taken it you can see ex- 
actly the degree of improvement you achieve. 
USE THE 


COUPON TODAY ee 
a 

~ 

SP 


a 


Name .. 


Street Address 


Telephone No... 


Fn = FIFTH AVENUE .- - 


Everyone with impaired hearing should grasp 
this opportunity to get the true facts. Present 
users of hearing aids are especially invited. 


The ACOUSTICON HEARING COMPARA. 
TOR Test can be secured only through author- 
ized Acousticon Institutes and representatives 
because the Comparator is made only by 
Acousticon for the use of the Acousticon or- 
ganization. 


To get a COMPARATOR test, write or use 


coupon below. 


ACOUSTICON 
NEW YORK CITY 





‘fens GY Ue SP” ooo ame Be 


Please notify your nearest Acousticon Institute that 


I would like a COMPARATOR test. 
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The Battle.—A mother had been on a day’s 
automobile trip. She had been compelled to leave 
her three small children with a relatively new 
maid, and on her return home she was anxiously 
inquiring how the children had behaved. “They 
behaved very nicely indeed, ma’am,” said the 
maid, “but at the end they fought terribly.” “My 
goodness—fought!” cried the mother. “But what 
did they fight about?” “Why, to decide which 


was behavin’ best, ma’am,” explained the maid. 


Memorial.—The townfolks were planning to 
erect a tablet in honor of a resident who had 
been killed in battle. A teacher was asking any 
of her small pupils who desired to share in the 
memorial to bring a penny or two. All the chil- 
dren wanted to help, but Billy was detained at 
home, ill for a couple of days, so that his con- 
tribution came in late. He brought it finally, and 
explained to the teacher what it was for. “You 
know, teacher,” he burst out, “it’s to go with 
the pennies to buy that pill for the soldier.” 


Maybe Not.—An insurance agent visited a 
newly married man to try to interest him in an 
insurance policy, says the Boston Globe. “Now 
that you’re married,” began the agent, persuasive- 
ly, “I suppose you will take out an insurance 
policy?” The reply rather took him aback. “Why, 
no,” replied the newly married gentleman; “I 
don’t think she’s going to be dangerous.” 


Harder: Why does that bell ring for a fire? 
Herring: It doesn’t. It rings for the fire en- 
gines. They have the fire already. 


The Colonel’s Query 

Here is the tale of the colonel who asked a pri- 
vate what he would do if, when advancing on the 
enemy, his left ear was shot off. 

Private: I’d carry on, sir. 

Colonel: Good. And if your right ear was shot 
off as well. 

Private: I'd halt, sir. 

Colonel: Halt? Why? 

Private: Because I should not be able to see, sir. 

Colonel: Why, man, you don’t see with your 
ears, 

Private: No, sir, but my tin helmet would have 
fallen over my eyes.—The New Beacon, Capetown, 


South Africa. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 














Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Objective: to awaken and develop the 
ability of the child to enter happily into 
all normal relationships of home and 
community. 


Both parent and child attend 
Intensive, Short-Term Classes. 


Training includes analysis and practice 
in production of speech sounds; methods 
of home teaching that give the child un- 
derstanding and use of language, and the 
ability to speak intelligibly; observation 
of the teaching of his own child by an 
experienced instructor; building a practi- 
cal, individualized program of home ac- 
tivity that will secure the desired results. 
Two or more families in the same locality can 


secure this training together at home by special 
arrangement. 


For further information address 
Parent-Child Training Institute 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 
P. O. Box 775 WAYCROSS, GA. 
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The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device Th 
. . a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific es 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. } 
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RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION Th 
ONE WEST 34™ STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 
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